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Taylor of Union Oil: To sell oil, sell a company (Page 40) 
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Commander State 4-door sedan. White sidewall tires and wheel trim rings optional at extra 


‘Presenting 
THE NEW 1951 STUDEBAKER 


A grand new 3 A brand new V8 
( de dihelen Cham WON 3 Nudelaker ‘Commander 


in the lowest price field! . A truly great ear 


One of the 4 lowest price that sparkles with brilliant 
largest selling ears in America! | new performance! 


— in and see these styled ahead, tively priced and amazingly saving of 
) engineered ahead, enduringly built’ gasoline! They dot require premium 
new L95L Studebakers! They're attrae- fuels! On view at Studebaker showrooms! 


Studebaker Automatic Drive or overdrive available on all models at extra cost 


STUDEBAKER...THE THRIFTY ONE FOR ‘51 
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Are you buying machine tools for a competitor? 


HEN ANY COMPANY buys mew machine tools to 

replace old ones, it doesn’t do so just to spend money. 
You can be sure its management has carefully figured out 
that these new machines are going to pay for themselves 
-—and usually in short order. 

They have satisfied themselves that they will get 
increased production—that this increased production will 
cut costs—and they expect to use these lower costs to get 
more business for themselves. 


TAKE EXAMPLES SUCH AS THESE: 


COMPANY A, replaced 3 old machines with 2 new 
Warner & Swasey Turret Lathes and cut machine time 27%. 


COMPANY B bought a new Warner & Swasey No. 5 
Spindle Automatic to turn an important precision job 
being done on old machines. Result: Production increased 
5 to 10 times, labor costs reduced 93%. Capital investment 
reduced 66%. Power costs reduced 70%. 


COMPANY C installed a new Warner & Swasey 1-AC 
Single Spindle Automatic and produced as many pieces 
in a single hour as had formerly been produced in 6 
hours on an old single spindle machine. 


COMPANY D bought a new Warner & Swasey 
5-Spindle Automatic, saving 50% on operators and 
setup man’s time, besides thousands of dollars in cutting 
tool reconditioning and replacement by elimination of 
secondary operations. 


If any of those companies are among your competitors, 
bidding against you for machining work or selling a 
similar product, unless you, too, are using up-to-date 
machines, they can undersell you. 


Their increased business will be at your expense. Then 
it is actually you who are pay- 
ing for the new tools bough? 
by your competitor. 


WARNER & SWASEY SELLS ONE THING 
«+e INCREASED PRODUCTION 


TURRET LATHES, 


iLTIPLE & SINGLE SPINDLE AUTOMAT 


CISION TAPPING AND 





“BLACK DIAMONDS” | 
by the Carload! 


ust plain ordinary coal—but it holds a wealth for home and commercial use by Allis-Chalmers 
J of good living for every American. screens and other equipment. Allis-Chalmers 
pumps, motors and mine hoists help step up pro- 


Over 16,000,000 home owners rely on it to stay L . 
duction, lower operating costs. 


warm and healthy. 

It’s used— 1,000,000 tons a day—to make elec- 
tric light and power, heating and cooking gas—to 
run transportation systems, manufacture steel, 
drugs, chemicals, textiles. 


The name Allis-Chalmers is well known wherever 
products are mined, crushed, milled or processed— 
in fact, all basic industries serving your good living 
today rely more and more on Allis-Chalmers’ 103 
years of machine building experience! 


It’s a mainstay of all industries... helped on its 
nity lve ites t ! 
way by Allis-Chalmers! ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Every year, millions of tons of coal are processed 901 South 70th Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Basic Materiais ... 


New Ripl-Flo screen with Tri-Slope 


deck efficiently screens moist small- | lf 
size coal. It offers greater capacity PROSPER POWER) 
than screens of conventional type. 
America's strength, 
prosperity and good 
living have been paced 
Saves $2700 in 9 months. Long life Compact Allis-Chalmers Unit Sub- by rapidly expanding 
Allis-¢ thalmers Solids Handling Pump stations save money for mine opera- generation and utilization 
in Illinois coal mine needed no ser- tors. They’re easy to install, bring lila 
vice in 9 months. Repairs on previous electric power close to the load cen- See ei eres 
pumps cost $3800 a month. ter, and improve voltage regulation. 


Ripl-Flo ia an Allia-Chalmers Trademark 








ALLIS-CHALMERS®) 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 
Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 








10,532 PRESIDENTS* ARE RIGHT! 


WMOTOR increases profits 


® Towmotors ore increasing profits everyday for 10,532 modern industries all over America. 


Presidents of 10,532 plants and ware- 
houses, in every type of industry, have 
seen profits rise with Towmotor Mass 
Handling. Production man-hours are 
saved, payroll costs are cut from 25% 
to 60% as Towmotor transports tons 
of goods in minutes instead of hours. 
All excess handling is eliminated, from 
receiving raw materials to loading the 
finished product for delivery. Tow- 
motor engineering assures continuous 
round-the-clock service. Ten special 
attachments simplify difficult handling 
jobs, Find out how over 10,000 mod- 
ern plants have increased profits with 
Towmotor Mass Handling. Write today 
for “Handling Materials Illustrated." 
Towmotor Corporation, Div. 2, 1226 
E. 152nd St., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 
Representatives in all principal cities in 
U. S. and Canada. 


Mass Handling is the answer! 


MNS «RECEIVING © PROCESSING © STORAGE © DISTRIBUTION 





Top executives—See Towmotor's 
powerful 30-minute movie 
“THE ONE MAN GANG” 


The Towmotor movie takes you for a 
“personal” visit to many of America’s 
leading producers and handlers of ma- 
terials. You'll see how Towmotor Mass 
Handling cuts costs, saves time, increases 
profits. For your personal showing of 
“The One Man Gang,” write today. No 
obligation, of course. 


TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS 
and TRACTORS 
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SUPER-BAZOOKAS DELIVERED 


The 
Keller 
Airfeedrill 


AIR MOTORS 


AHEAD OF SCHEDULE 


OF KELLER AIR TOOLS 


AN ACHIEVEMENT 


When it became apparent that 
super-bazookas were needed to 
knock out enemy tanks, quick 
production became a matter of 
great urgency. 


The bazooka barrel requires 
about twenty accurately drilled 
holes — for mounting the sights, 
firing mechanism, tripod, and 
other attachments. 


To avoid the delay of designing 
machine tools to drill these holes, 
the manufacturer of super-ba- 
zookas mounted the barrels in 
simple fixtures and drilled the 
holes with Keller Airfeedrills. 


When a bazooka barrel has 


been mounted in the fixture, the 
operator presses one button to 
drill several holes simultaneously; 
then he presses another button 
to drill all the other holes except 
four —which are closely spaced 
and can be drilled more easily 
with a Keller portable drill. 


With Keller Airfeedrills, jigs 
can be assembled quickly, alter- 
ations made easily, and tool-up 
time and costs reduced. 


The production time cycle for 
super-bazookas is still “top draw- 
er”— but it is no secret that 
they are coming through ahead 
of schedule. 


Pong 


<4 Oe 


‘ 


Keller Airfeedrills, air hoists, 
screw drivers, nut setters, die 
grinders, chipping hammers, and 
other work-saving tools are 
speeding production at savings 


in costs. 


rhe Toole Luginttsdl To induitey 


KELLER TOOL COMPANY, Granbd HAVEN, MICH. 


e@ AIR HOISTS @ AIR HAMMERS © COMPRESSION RIVETERS © GRINDERS e 


DRILLS © SCREW DRIVERS © NUT SETTERS 








PRESCRIPTION 
FOR INDUSTRY'S 
CHILLS AND FEVERS 


Is scores of products and proc- 
esses exposed to heat or cold, Wyan- 
dotte Glycols are “just what the doc- 
tor ordered.” Hard to freeze, slow to 
boil, these even-tempered chemicals 
are proving their worth on indus- 
try’s toughest proving grounds. 

Today, they are being used widely 
as permanent anti-freezes in cars, 
trucks, tractors—in breweries, dair- 
ies, ice cream plants. They fill the 
need for coolants in aircraft engines 
where temperatures range above the 
boiling point of water alone. 

These practically colorless, odor- 
less liquids absorb moisture from 
the air and evaporate slowly. They 


moisten and soften tobacco, cello- 
phane, textile fibers, glue, gelatin 
and cork. 

Glycols also find jobs in the man- 
ufacture of brake fluids, wood stains, 
perfume and cutting oils — as plas- 
ticizers and as solvents for oils, 
resins and dyes. In fact, it is hard 
to find a modern industry in which 
these versatile chemicals do not play 
some part. Chances are they can be 
used to advantage in the products 
you make. 

Why not write for further data on 
the properties and applications of 
Wyandotte Glycols? Just write 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ORGANIC AND INORGANIC CHEMICALS 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Wyandotte, Mich. ¢ Offices in Principal Cities 





Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation is one of the 
world’s major producers of soda ash, caustic soda, 
bicarbonate of soda, chlorine, dry ice and calcium 
corbonate. Wyandotte produces glycols and related 
compounds, certain aromatic sulfonic acid deriva- 
tives and other organic intermediates. Wyandotte 
is also the world’s largest manufacturer of special- 
ds for b ond industry. 
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More Steel, More Aluminum 


¢ Government pressure for greater ca- 
pacity is piling still more industrial 
expansion onto business’ own ambitious 
plans. m, 25 


Worse Every Day 


¢ That’s the story on traffic, every- 
where, Not every city can copy Wash- 
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Trouble is, they don’t. F. 91 
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Want some 100% pure rubber tires? 
Of course not! Pure rubber tires would 


be worthless. They need carbon black 


to make them wear. 


Down in Texas our subsidiary, Phillips 
Chemical Company, has some multi- 
million dollar smudge pots turning oil into 
Philblack—a carbon black with a pedi- 
gree. Mixed with “cold” rubber whose 
superiority and commercial feasibility 
were first convincingly demonstrated by 
Phillips, Philblack makes the toughest 


known tire treads. 


Phillips now produces nearly 200,000,000 
pounds of Philblack annually, and addi- 
tional Philblack facilities are under con- 
struction in this country and by licensees 
abroad. 
Moral: If you are looking for a brighter 
future for your rubber product, ask about 
our Philblack.—K. S. Adams, President, 
Phillips Petroleum Company, Bartles- 
ville, Oklahoma. 





PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


WE PUT THE POWER OF PETROLEUM AT YOUR SERVICE 





Here’s One High Cost that’s “Asking For” 
DRASTIC ACTION on Your Part! 


HEN critically examining your 

costs of doing business and 
seeking more profitable operation, re- 
member that NO ONE HAS A VESTED 
INTEREST IN HIGH EYE ACCIDENT 
COsts! These costs can be cut dras- 
tically now. 
98% of all industrial eye injuries can 
be prevented when shop workers 
wear safety goggles, according to the 
Society for the Prevention of Blind- 


ness. Individual case histories show 
that American Optical Company eye 
protection programs have saved sums 
like these: (1) $16,607 in eight years 
(2) $14,000 in two years (3) $44,200 
annually. 

Your nearest AO Safety Products 
Representative will be glad to explain 
the AO program, which may produce 
similar savings for you. Ask him for 
complete details. 
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Pressure is beginning to build up against some of the “tougher” defense 
directives. 

Businessmen, alarmed at the deep bite the government is taking, are 
trooping to Washington to argue against too drastic cutbacks. 

The latest, such as the nonferrous metal restrictions, are even her 
than they look at first blush. 








* 
Aluminum is a good example. Beginning Jan. 1, civilian use must be 
cut to 65% of the average for the first six months of this year. But that’s 
more than a 35% cut. 
Aluminum use for the first half ran well behind present production 
schedules. 
The same holds true for the other metals about to come under the ax. 
The simple fact is that the Federal Reserve index—the fever chart of 


industry—is running close to 10% higher now than in the first half. 
i 


The main complaint against directives like Regulation X (housing) and 
the metal restrictions is that they will bring unemployment. 

The reasoning, in the case of the material cutbacks, goes like this: 
Manufacturers will have to trim production as vital raw-material supplies 
dwindle (General Electric is already talking about cutting appliance output 
by 25%); workers will be laid off. 

But arms production won’t sop up the laid-off workers until next summer 
at the earliest. 

So there will be unemployed workers and maybe unemployed mciterials— 
at a time when maximum output is needed to fight inflation. 

Credit regulations face the same charge: They are cutting demand—but 


that is what they are supposed to do (page 19). 
@ 


The Federal Reserve Board agrees that instalment-credit curbs are 


beginning to take hold. 

One class of on-the-cuff sellers—the automobile dealers—would be 
quick to say amen heartily (page 81). 

Automotive News estimates that new-car stocks jumped from 366,000 
on Oct. 1, to 508,000 on Nov. 1. That’s quite a hike. 

But there is this to consider: The metal cutbacks start next month. 
And any sharp drop in auto production instantly raises the question of where 
to get cars, rather than how to sell them. 

* 

You can get some idea of the speed with which industry is humming 
by taking a quick look at manufacturing-employment figures. 

Since June, nonagricultural employment has gone up 1.8-million. Manu- 
facturing workers alone accounted for almost two-thirds of the rise—even 
though monufacturing workers make up only one-third of all nonfarm employ- 
ment. 

In October (the latest period for which figures are available) manu- 
facturing employees increased by only 70,000. 

But in the same month, the factory work week went from 41 hours per 
week to 41.4. In practical terms, that’s the same as adding another 150,000 
experienced workers to the labor force. 

s 
There are some interesting shifts between the durable- and nondurable- 
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goods industries. While production-worker employment in nondurables is 
now up only 4% over last year, durable-goods employment has jumped 26%. 
* 

Even before the latest setback in Korea, industry was taking no chances 
of being caught short on inventories. 

The National Assn. of Purchasing Agents says that last month 48% of 
its members kept the same forward-buying policies as the month before, and 
35% ordered even further ahead than they did in October. 

That puts about two-thirds on a 90-day basis and one-third on 120 days 
or longer. 

e 


The machine-tool business, traveling under a full head of steam, is hard 
put to make any headway against the flood of orders. 

October’s new-order index went up slightly. At the same time, shipments 
did not move ahead at all. That pushes unfilled orders to almost 12 times 
shipments. 

Foreign orders (mostly from Marshall Plan countries) rose sharply— 
they doubled in one month’s time. 














® 

In the first four months after Korea, almost half-a-million men were 
rushed into uniform. 

If entries into the armed forces would keep up at October's rapid rate, 
3-million men would be under arms by early next summer. (Of course, 
whether that many actually are called to the colors is something Washington 
still has to decide.) 








r 
Prices have been rising so steadily that it’s no novelty when another 


record topples. 

But this week the major price indexes went through the roof. 

The consumer price index jumped to 176.1, topping the former high set in 
August and September, 1948. Even without its new upward revision, the index 
went to 174.8—up a full point over the previous month. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ wholesale price index is now at 170.2— 
also over the August, 1948, peak. 

The highly volatile 28 spot-commodity index, which has been rising 
faster than any of them, meantime is within a shade of its postwar peak. 

4 

Steel executives have been stating flatly that wage increases will have 
to be translated into price hikes—maybe as much as $10 a ton. 

This week Iron Age hazards a guess that U.S. Steel will raise prices 


only about $6 a ton. 























* 

Harried housewives might be in for at least one break in 1951: Eggs 
are coming out from under price supports at the end of the year. 

In 1949, eggs were supported at 90% of parity. This year’s support was 
around 75%. 

But even at this lower figure, the government had to pick up the check 
again, now holds some $100-million worth of hen fruit. 

* 

Officials are eying soybeans as a likely candidate for the first com- 

modity to get price controls. 


The market is bullish; experts expect it to rise even more. 
Contents copyrighted wader the general copyright en the Dec. 2, 1950, teewe—Besiness Week, 338 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 














SPEED CLAMPS PRODUCE 
80Z TIME SAVINGS 
667% cosT SAVINGS 


There is nothing like getting down to “shirt-sleeve” 
fundamentals when you are specifying fasteners. 
That's the way Allen Electric & Equipment Co. feel 
about it...as you can see from the point-blank com- 
parison made in an excerpt from one of their letters: 
“We submit the following information compar- 
ing the Tinnerman SPEED CLAMP to a standard 
type clamp as applied to the production of our 
Model H-100 Kwik-Serv Oil Changer: 


1. Tinnerman SPEED CLAMP, .01 48 cents each. 
2. Standard type hose clamp, .0433 cents each. 


3. 15 Tinnerman SPEED CLAMPS per Oil 
Changer take 8 minutes for installation. 


4. 15 standard type hose clamps per Oil Changer 


take 40 minutes for installation. 








FOR ALLEN ELECTRIC & EQUIPMENT CO. 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 


“Add to these comparisons the fact that SPEED 
CLAMPS have chalked up an excellent field per- 
formance record, and you'll understand why we 
are so enthusiastic about them.” 


Reports like this lead us to believe we can help 
you. We would welcome an opportunity to prove 
how SPEED NUT brand fasteners can improve your 
assembly cost picture. Ask your Tinnerman 
representative to call, and write today for your 
copy of “SAVINGS STORIES”. TINNERMAN 
PRODUCTS, INC., Box 6688A, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
In Canada: Dominion Fasteners Limited, Hamilton, 
Ontario. 

In Great Britain: Simmonds Aerocessories, Ltd., 
Treforest, Wales. 














Hair curlers 


Fender welting 


cive your propuct THE KIGHT COMBINATION 


Performance, beauty, color. In all of these fine items 
there is the right combination of such practical, profit- 
able properties . . . because they are made of VINYLITE 
Brand Flexible Plastics. 

New beauty and durability can be given to your 
products, too, with VINYLITE flexible molding and 
extrusion plastics. They come in a wide range of 
flexibility. They withstand repeated bending without 
cracking. 

There's virtually no limit to their range of -non- 
fading colors. They are extremely resistant to aging, 
water, oils, greases, alkalies, most strong acids. 

Why not let us show you how the unique combina- 
tion of properties of VINYLITE Plastic molding and 
extrusion compounds can aid in the economical vol- 


ume production and sales of your products! Tell us 
in detail what your product problems are. And send 
today for your copy of the new illustrated 24-page 
booklet, ‘““VINYLITE Resins and Plastics— Extrusion 
and Molding Materials.” Write Dept. JM-62. 


Vinylite 
PLASTICS 


BAKELITE DIVISION 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 














FIGURES OF THE WEEK 








Business Week Index (ebove) 


PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot operations (% of capacity) 
automobiles and trucks 


Production of 


Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours) 

Crude oil and condensate (daily average, 1,000 bbls.) 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 


TRADE 


Miscellaneous and l.c.]. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 ars) 


All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
Money im circulation (millions) 


BANKING (Million: 


Bionend depuis alia: sameiian saan ks: 

Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 

Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 

Securities loans, reporting member banks 

U. S. gov’t and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . 
Other securities held, reporting member banks 


Total federal reserve credit outstanding 


*Preliminary, week ended Nov, 25. 


*+Estimate (BW —Jul.12’47,p16). 
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N.A. 
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N.A. 

2,000 
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16,989 
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tg — 


220.9 
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1,831 


+158.2 
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2.66% 
14-11% 
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49,257 
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$16,919 
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33,349 
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20,171 


102.4 
188,200 
$35,928 

6,563 

5,895 

1,958 


86 

63 
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+3% 
160 
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156.0 
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2.68% 
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14-11% 


49,891 
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2,136 
33,729 
6,363 
740 
19,753 


183.2 


87.7 
76,026 
$29,043 
5,537 
5,192 
2,431 


69 

57 
$27,508 
—8% 
148 


168.5 
347.2 
228.4 
294.9 
3.705¢ 
$28.92 
18.500¢ 
$2.23 
5.84¢ 
29.80¢ 
$1.89 
16.93¢ 


127.6 
3.35% 
2.59% 

14-13% 
14% 


47,274 
66,723 
13,772 
1,998 
37,430 
4,964 
626 
18,091 


Average 


162.2 


97.3 
98,236 
$19,433 
3,130 
3,842 
1,685 


86 

52 
$9,613 
+17% 
228 


105.2 
198.1 
138.5 
146.6 
2.396¢ 
$19.48 
12.022¢ 
$0.99 
3.38¢ 
13.94¢ 
$1.41 
22.16¢ 


78.0 
4.33% 
2.77% 
1,00% 

4-1% 


++27,777 
++32,309 
++6,963 
.+41,038 
+#15,999 
++4,303 
5,290 
2,265 


GDate for "Latest Week’’ om cach series on request, 
N.A. Not available due to storm conditions, 
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“MONEY DOESN’T MATTER!” SHE SOBBED 


(but where’s the money coming from?) 


“We thought the world had come to an end! Our little 
girl fighting for her life! The doctor was kind. He told 
us that with long and careful treatment she might have an 
excellent chance. That’s when we implored him to do 
everything, try anything . . . because money doesn’t mat- 
ter at a time like this!” 


But money does matter. When serious illness or injury 
strikes, people too often find themselves facing financial 
disaster. They may be covered under company group 
insurance. But when medical and hospital bills mount up 
for months . . . that’s when they urgently need more than 
standard protection. 


To enable people to meet personal disaster of this sort, 
Liberty Mutual has led the way with a new group plan 
called Personal Medical Disaster insurance. It may be 
paid for by those covered or by their companies. 


For any one non-occupational illness or injury, after 
the insured person pays the first $300 of expense, we pay 
75% of the remaining expense to a maximum of $5,000. 
This $5,000 covers medical, surgical and hospital bills. It 
includes nursing, X-ray, laboratory charges, drugs, anaes- 
thesia and all therapeutic services and supplies. 

Many employers already have group plans to pay the 


first $300 not paid by our policy. With our new Personal 
Medical Disaster insurance, it does not cost very much 


to protect your people and their dependents against the 
cost of medical disaster. 


To management men interested in making this new 
disaster protection available, we will gladly send a book- 
let, “How to Insure Against the Cost of Personal Medical 
Disaster.” Please write Liberty Mutual, Group Accident 
and Health Department, 175 Berkeley Street, Boston 17, 
Massachusetts. (On the Pacific Coast, 216 Pine Street, 
San Francisco 4, California.) 


LIBERTY 8 MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 


HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 


We work to keep you safe 





LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


We work to keep you safe ... by providing protection for business, home and car owners... by removing the causes of home, * 
highwey and work accidents... by relieving the pain and financial burden of accidents by prompt and friendly handling of claims. 





WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
DEC. 2, 1950 


The danger of World War III is acute. The negotiations now under way 
may succeed in preventing the war in Asia from becoming a global conflict 
of atomic weapons. But at press time there were no assurances. 


The threat is Russia, not China. But Russia’s intentions aren’t too 
clear to us. Heretofore, the assumption has been that Russia wasn’t 
ready to go to war. Now, there’s less certainty. The way Russia has 
manipulated Red China makes it look as if she either is ready for a fight, 
or else is convinced that the West is so weak that we can’t take her on. 


Europe is the spot to watch. If Russia is figuring ‘“now’s the time,” - 
she will move there, while Red China has us stalled in Korea. 

The West won’t challenge Russia as the aggressor, at least not soon. 
There is some talk that this should be done, rather than waste strength on 
satellite China. But this is highly unlikely until the West is stronger. So, 
global war still is up to Russia. 

7 


China’s action jolted the Pentagon and State Dept. It’s another sur- 
prise added to the list of surprises that have characterized the war in 
Korea. First, Pentagon and State were surprised by the North Korean 
invasion of South Korea, then by the strength of the North and weakness 
of the South, and then, just when Washington was surest China would 
stay out, in she came, making the Korean conflict more explosive than ever. 

The fact is we underestimated the Reds. Partly it was poor intelli- 
gence. But wishful thinking was a factor—the idea that the Reds outside 
of Moscow somehow are softer than those in Moscow. 


The home-front impact of the bigger war will be a faster defense pace. 
Indecision has been bottleneck No. 1, but now there’s rising criticism of 
top leadership for policy delays. Congress will step into the row. 

The defense effort has been played by ear, with no over-all military 
policy to serve as a guide. That sounds incredible, with the fighting now 
in its sixth month. But it’s true, both as to the rearmament program an 
the ecqnomic controls that go with it. 


The chokepoint is the Pentagon. It’s Defense Secretary Marshall's 
job to get the services together on a unified program. That hasn’t been 
done. There are plans aplenty—general plans—but no bill of particulars. 

The services are split wide open. Each branch (Army, Navy, Air 
Force) has a pet program for itself. Each nurses its own idea of what its 
role should be, whether the war in Asia stays there or lights off atomic 
World War III. But they haven’t been brought together on a single, 
integrated plan. 


You got clear evidence of the indecision this week. Extra funds for 
defense top the legislative slate for the short fall session. But when 
Congress reconvened Monday, Truman wasn’t ready with his recommenda- 
tions on how much is needed for arms orders until mid-1951. The services 
hadn’t agreed, and Truman and his civilian defense chiefs were reluctant 
to intervene, though they have the power under the law. 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK continued 


WASHINGTON It will be midyear before defense plans are firm—maybe longer. The 
BUREAU decision on whether to continue the buildup over two or three years, 
DEC. 2, 1950 gambling that Russia won’t strike, or make a rapid switch to a war basis 

is supposed to come by January. Then it will take at least six months 
to translate the program into men and materials. 

Economic controls will be run by guess, meantime. Civilian cutbacks 
will be geared to what officials think military needs might be, rather than 
to any well-calculated military requirements. All the talk this week was 
of up-dating the control timetable, putting on restraints faster than 
planned “just as a precautionary measure.” 





Atomic weapons are what we count on most to hold Russia off. Russia 
has them, too, of course. But we think we have the edge over her, and 
the new multibillion program is intended to keep it—boost output sharply 
(page 21). 

H-Bomb: The new atomic plant for South Carolina may mean we can 
make it, though the installation could be used for A-bombs as well. 

Guided missiles: This program is being expanded tremendously. The 
$200-million first scheduled for fiscal 1951 is being upped to $800-million. 
Plans call for $2-billion in 1952 and $3-billion by 1954. The implication is 
that research has hit pay dirt, and big-scale production is coming. 


I‘ispersal of government as a safeguard against bombing of Washing- 
ton probably will »e O.K.’d by Congress next year (page 26). The plan is to 
move key agencies some 15 mil2s into Maryland and Virginia. The Penta- 
gon already has taken steps to prevent a hit on Washington from disrupting 
the military command. 

e 


The CIO is peeved at Truman on the handling of economic controls, 
complaining that the unions are being slighted. 

The union objective is to win more than an advisory role in wage 
stabilization (page 102) and price control. It calls for a hand in industrial 
production under Sawyer’s NPA. 

Walter Reuther, the United Auto Workers’ chief, is the big pusher 
(he’s head of the CIO Committee on Defense Production). He wants a 
union “production” man in NPA as a policymaker and administrator—not 
as mere “labor adviser.” 





On quick amortization as an aid to plant expansion, note these rulings 
by Symington’s NSRB: 

Aluminum: Capital put into new capacity may be written off fully. 
in five years (page 25). The idea seems to be that, except for defense, the 
big expansion would not be necessary. 

Steel: Jones & Laughlin can get only a partial writeoff in five years 
on its expansion plans. The presumption here seems to be that “normal 
demand” can be counted on to provide a market for some of the extra. 


That gives you a clue to present policy: Where the government feels 
that “normal demand” will assure a market long-range, amortization will 
be less liberal. Question: Might not such a policy dampen enthusiasm for 
expansion? Washington will have some answers soon. 
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When life 
hangs by a 
thread 


To meet the demands of the chemi- 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUT 
A DEPARTMENT oF NaTiOWAL Coal ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 





IEA BI ENE Se 


Oil with an 
Engineering Degree 


High operating costs stepped out! 








(Saving: more than $2,000 a month) 


e Muttip.e plant management everywhere is 
making savings like this — using Oil with an En- 
gineering Degree — which means quality Texaco 
lubricants recommended by skilled Texaco 
Lubrication Engineers. 


Backed by years of experience gathered from 
every major field of industry—these experts come 
into your plants—analyze your operating condi- 
tions. Then—they recommend the right lubricants 
that mean increased output, lower unit costs, 


One Purchase Agreement puts this engineer- 
ing service to work in all your plants — and sets 
up a nation-wide source of supply — from the 
more than 2000 Texaco Distributing Plants. 





* * * 


To assure savings in all your plants, call or 
write the nearest Texaco Distributing Plant 
or The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N.Y. 


The Texas Company 


More than 2000 Texaco Distributing Plants 


in all 48 States — to serve all your plants. 
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SUDDEN DROP in instalment loans this fall means that consumers have slowed down their borrowing. It shows . . . 


How Credit Controls Are Working 


Government agencies are pretty well satisfied with the 
way Regulations W and X have put the brakes on lending. 


Government officials are pretty well 
satished with the way their credit con- 
tro] program is working. They intend to 
let Regulation W and Regulation X 
ride—neither relaxing nor tightening 
them. 

e Results—After two months of credit 
controls this is the picture that begins 
to take shape: 

¢ Regulations W and X have not 
put a stop to the expansion of con- 
sumer and mortgage credit. 

¢ They have not kept prices from 
rising—except, maybe, on used cars. 

e By and large, they have not cut 
deeply into the demand for homes and 
for consumer goods. 

e What they have done is slow 
down the rate of expansion in credit, 
thereby making demand smaller than 
it would have been. Their influence has 
been a checkrein, not an air brake. 

Each month, consumers are getting 
fewer instalment loans (chart). The 
total consumer credit outstanding is 
still rising, but more slowly than it was 
before Regulation W was tightened in 


mid-October. The stampede for major 
durable goods that started with Korea 
has slowed to an orderly—though still 
brisk—walk. The thinning of the mar- 
ket has removed some of the pressures 
on prices. 

¢ Tailoring Job—In months to come, 
business will feel the checkrein more 
plainly. But even then, W and X won't 
cut demand so drastically that goods 
won't move. Instead they will help 
tailor demand down to curtailed sup- 
ply. That’s what the mobilizers are 
shooting for. 

So Jon't expect carly relaxation. 
Right now, credit control is the govern- 
ment’s main anti-inflation weapon. 
Direct, compulsory price and wage con- 
trols are still months away. 

Anyway, Administration bigwigs want 
to give indirect controls a chance. They 
mean to wait and see what credit curbs 
can do against inflation. 

It will be some time vet before com- 
plete figures are available to tell the 
real story. But spot checks with indus- 
try leaders, trade associations, and in- 


dividual dealers and builders give a fair 
idea of what Regulations W and X 
have been doing. 

The chart above shows the first im- 
pact of Regulation W on consumer 
credit. Only two weeks of business 
under the tightened restriction are 
shown. Yet the implication is clear: 
Use of credit is not so high as it was in 
the summer, though still better than 
last year. 
¢ Casualties—There is no doubt, of 
course, that some outfits were hit, and 
hit hard, when the Federal Reserve 
Board tightened Regulation W—to 
one-third down and 15 months on 
autos, one-fourth down and 15 months 
on appliances. 

Most of the 
dealers. 

A Dodge dealer in Indiana, for ex- 
ample, reported an inventory of sixty 
1950 models; sales had dropped, but 
the factory kept shipping Ms quota 
(page $1). Now he is afraid that the 
1951 models will make his present 
stock obsolete. 

In the District of Columbia, another 
dealer is advertising steep discounts on 
“demonstrators” that have never been 
driven; in neasby Maryland, almost 


injured were auto 
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two-score Buicks were seen standing in 
a lot, bumper to bumper, waiting for 


buyers. 

© Small Percentage—But there’s plenty 
of evidence to show that the hardship 
cases involve only a small aay 
of the nation’s 46,000 dealers. Gen- 
eral Motors, for instance, estimated 
last week that its Chevrolet and Pon- 
tiac agencies were carrying inventories 
of only four cars apiece. And just be- 
fore the 1951 models made their debut, 
Ford said its dealers’ floors were nearly 
bare. 

© What —Balance up the 
evidence, and you come out with these 
conclusions: 

¢ Sales sagged immediately after 
Regulation W was toughened, but they 
recovered fairly quickly; today they 
aren’t too far below August and Sep- 
tember levels. 

¢ Dealers are learning to sell 

gain. They are even making some 
oncessions; the buyer has a little more 
to say on what accessories he must 
take, how big a trade-in he will get. 
This, of course, is the object of credit 
ontrol. 

e Sales of independent auto makers 
have been hurt far more than those 
of the majors; this may soon present 
a problem. 

e Dealers’ inventories are rising— 
but they are still below the 30-day 
“normal” level. 

e Manufacturers are sure to think 
twice before boosting prices, regard- 
less of what happens to cost. 
¢ No Changes—The Federal Reserve 
has no intention of allowing any gen- 
eral ease-up in Regulation. W. Some 
plan for relief might be adopted if 
genuine hardship cases are discovered 
among prospective auto buyers. For 
example, FRB might issue “certificates 
of necessity’”—allowing longer repay- 
ment periods. 

The Fed doesn’t intend to tighten 
Regulation W, either—at least not right 
now. A Commerce Dept. study just 
out indicates that Regulation W may 
cut auto and appliance demand by 
15% next year. That would just about 
offset the cut that conservative auto 
men expect in production. 





ll. Reg. X Doesn't Scare Builders 


The record doesn’t show yet what 
credit control has done to mortgage 
lending. Housing starts were down in 


October, to be sure, but not below 
last year’s level. 

When you look at plans for 1951, 
you find that builders throughout the 
country are generally optimistic—sur- 
prisingly so. 

There are exceptions, of course. 
Builders in the Richmond, Va., area 
have cut back plans 50% to 60%. 
In Jefferson County (Birmingham), 
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Ala., no new development plans have 
been filed since the regulation went 
into effect. But, on the whole, faces 
are not so longsas they were a month 

0. 
or OhGin Safe—The industry still is 
not sure just what effect the higher 
down payments will have on opera- 
tions. builders are playing it safe. 
“We are deing only short-range plan- 
ning now, instead of working six 
months or a year ahead,” rts one 
in Minneapolis. “We are ready to pull 
in our horns at any time,” says another 
builder. 

In many cases, credit restrictions are 
the least of the builders’ worries. Im- 
pending shortages of labor and ma- 
terials—-especially steel, plumbing fix- 
tures, and cement—are keeping plans 
modest. 
¢ Starts Will To the extent 
that Regulation X has made builders 
cautious, it has already achieved one 
of its main objectives: a cutback in 
1951 housing starts. Reason: There’s 
a big time lag between a decision to 
build and the first shovelful of dirt. 
“Even if we go back to our drawing 
boards today,” a southern builder warns, 
“you would see no additional starts 
for at least six months to come.” 

That doesn’t necessarily mean a 
dearth of starts for the first half of 
1951. A flood of plans—FRB estimates 
it at several hundred thousand—were 
hastily approved by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration and Federal P ousing Ad- 
ministration just before Regulation X 
went into effect. 
builders busy. | 

But if starts are due for a substantial 
drop late next year, dollar volume isn’t 
—at least not as much. Most builders 
hope to stretch labor and materials by 
shifting attention from homes in the 
$8,000-$10,000 range to custom units 
selling for $15,000 or more. 

Of course, down payments are rela- 
tively steeper on the expensive homes 
(a $9,000 home would require 21%; 
for a $25,000 home the initial pay- 
ment would be 50%) but cash doesn’t 
seem to be a problem. 

“You’d be surprised at the amount 
of liquid assets around,” says a Massa- 
chusetts developer with a stack of 
orders for homes in the $22,000 class. 
“Some buyers can plunk down pretty 
near the whole purchase price.” 

“There’s a hetle new group of 
buyers in the market now—people with 
money,” says a Detroiter. ‘‘Korea has 
made a lot of people realize that home 
prices aren’t going lower; it’s now or 
never. 

That’s why FRB is standing firm 
against industry demands for an ease- 
up. The board is not yet convinced 
that starts will drop by more than the 
one-third it’s shooting for—to about 
850,000 in 1951. 


These will keep 


Auto Freight Row 


New ICC rates benefit 
Chrysler, snipe at Ford and GM. 
Charges are geared to intra- 
industry competition. 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion last week wound up one phase of 
2 long-standing battle over auto freight 
rates. But whether the new rates it set 
have wound it up for good is a ques- 
tion. It’s also a question whether tec 
may not have overstepped itself. That’s 
because it fixed the rates, in part at 
least, on the basis of the competitive 
situation in the auto industry. 

One thing is clear: Chrysler Corp. is 
happy. The new rate structure sets a 
freight charge from headquarters auto 

lants at 75% of the Class I rate, a 
2% cut from the previous 85% rate; 
the rate from branch plants cannot be 
less than 50%. The effect is to lower 
costs of shipping from home plants and 
to raise them from branch assembly 
plants. 

¢ Chrysler's Stand—Chrysler has been 
fighting for the lower home-plant rate 
for years (BW-—Sep.22’45,p24). — Its 
argument ran that its main shipping 
point was Detroit, where freight rates 
were at their maximum. is gave 
Ford and General Motors a profit ad- 
vantage. A group of the smaller, so- 
called independent producers lined up 
with Chrysler. 

The profit disadvantage grew out of 
the fact that Ford and GM have assem- 
bly plants scattered over the country: 
Freight rates on new cars from these 
branches were often lower than the 
rates from the home plant. This was 
particularly true in the South, where 
rates sometimes ran as low as 30% of 
Class I rates. 

Auto prices include freight out of 
the home plant prs # Detroit), even 
when the car is assembled somewhere 
else. If a car were assembled in Atlanta, 
say, and shipped to Mobile, the auto 
maker would pay the cost of freight 
from Atlanta to Mobile; he would also 
pay the cost of:shipping parts from 
Detroit to Atlanta—though this is 
usually considerably less than the cost 
of shipping assembled cars from Detroit. 
But he would still fix his price on the 
basis of freight from Detroit. Since the 
Detroit freight rate is high, the lower 
branch-plant rate worked to his advan- 
tage. The new 50% minimum on the 
branch rate will cut this profit once; 
the lower Detroit rate will cut it again. 

The southern railroads aren’t happy 
about the increase, either. They claim 
their unusually low rates are the result 
of highway-carrier competition. They 
fear that with the higher rates they may 
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not be able to meet the competition of 
over-the-highway haulers. So the ICC 
order may be appealed. The case could 
go either to ICC for reconsideration or 
to a specially constituted court. 
¢ Trouble for ICC?—If the order is 
appealed, ICC may have to answer some 
questions. For when it set the new 
rates, it stated outright that the old 
rates had the effect of making available 
“greater funds for use in the various 
manufacturing operations or for the 
ayment of larger dividends to stock- 
folders. . . . It is clear that General 
Motors and Ford are benefited, and the 
other manufacturers are injured. . . .” 
This kind of consideration, the dis- 
senters say, is not in ICC’s bailiwick. 


Atom-Bomb Program 
To Expand Again 


Production of atom bombs is going 
to be steeply expanded again, for the 
third time. po to produce bombs 
was slightly enlarged when the Atomic 
Energy Commission first took over after 
the war. Then last year, when the 
U.S. discovered that Russia was mak- 
ing atom bombs, AEC started building 
new facilities that would just about 
double capacity. Some of that work is 
already completed; nearly all of it, it 
seems likely, will get into production 
before next year is over. 
¢ Another $1-Billion—Now Truman is 
about to ask Congress for $1-billion to 
start another large expansion. First 
plant in this program, it was announced 
this week, will be located in South 
Carolina on the Savannah River near 
Augusta, Ga.; it is expected to cost some 
$260-million. Another new plant is 
likely to be located on the Mississippi 
River near Arkansas City, Ark. 

A large part of the facilities will be 
usable interchangeably for plutonium 
bombs of the type now manufactured 
or for the AEC’s proposed super- 
pete the so-called hydrogen bombs. 
Such bombs would carry an explosive 
charge of tritium, an extra-heavy form 
of hydrogen, in addition to the stand- 
ard charge of plutonium or uranium 
235. Thus, such a bomb could be made 
as big as desired; there is an inherent 
ceiling on the size of conventional atom 
bombs. 

Plutonium is now manufactured in 
big atomic reactors at Hanford, Wash., 
by transmutation of uranium. Similar 
reactors at the new plants can either 
make more plutonium or can transmute 
the metal, lithium, into tritium. Bust- 
NESS WEEK has estimated (BW—Jul.8 
"50,p58) that plants capable of produc- 
ing fuel in a given period for one H- 
bomb with 10 times the power of a 
conventional A-bomb could be used in- 
stead to produce fuel for 60 A-bombs. 
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HIGHBALL GLASSES and “Men of Distinction” are practically synonomous; waiters 
found this out last week while keeping 19 M-O-D’s supplied simultaneously. 


THE POSE: Artist Russell Patterson 
strikes “Man of Distinction” attitude. 


NEW MEMBER, vacuem-cleaner maker 
Alexander Lewyt, threw the party. 


Organized Distinction 


TYPICAL M-O-D, conductor Arthur Fied- 
ler, made distinguished conversation. 


Posing semifamous men among exotic 


‘ surroundings is an advertising idea that 


occurred to Calvert Distillers back in 
1943. Since then, the phrase, “Man of 
Distinction,” has become a trademark, 
a household word, and a gag for car- 
toonists and radio comedians. 

Last week, at Calvert’s urging, Alex- 
ander Lewyt, president of Lewyt Corp. 
and Calvert’s November Man of Dis- 
tinction, threw a party and invited all 
previous Men of Distinction—and the 
press. Only 19 of the 42 living M-O-D’s 
turned up. Those that did, however, 
agreed with Calvert that their brother- 
hood hadn’t exhausted its publicity 
possibilities. From now on, F seers 
the M-O-D’s will lend their names for 
the furthering of good works. First on 
the list: Cutting a record for radio use, 
assuring the free-enterprise system of 
their backing. 
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Cleveland Electric Muminating Co. makes a business of luring new customers to its city. First step: 
PICKING THE SITE CEI executives scan map to locate an ideal spot for the prospective plant. 
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GOODWILL 


Robert Hienton, CEI promotion boss, ex- 
plains city’s advantages to prospects. 


HARD FACTS 


are the real backbone of CEI selling. 
Company engineers prepare a factual pitch. 


Utility Sells Cleveland—at a Profit 


A year or so ago, agents from Cleve- 
land Electric Illuminating Co. talked 
the Ohio highway department into a 
$100,000-plus job of road building. Di- 
rectly, the relocated road didn’t mean 
a thing to CEI. Indirectly—but that’s 
another story. 
¢ Jobs for 8,000—The building of the 
road played a big part in getting Ford 
Motor Co. to set up an engine foundry 
and an engine factory in Cleveland. 
Completely installed, the plants will 
cost $80-million, provide jobs for 8,000 
to 10,000 Clevelanders. Also, Ford will 
buy its electric power from CEI, a 
whacking big new account. 

Incidentally, CEI convinced the high- 
way people by showing them that the 
cost of the road would be paid for by 
the single item of sales taxes that would 


be collected from new Ford employees. 
¢ Five-Year Drive—Getting the road 
that got the Ford plant was just 
one move in a five-year-old drive put 
on by CEI to bring new business to 
Cleveland or to persuade old industries 
to expand. So far the campaign has 
cost about $100,000 a year. That’s a 
crumb cast on the industrial waters 
when you figure that it has produced 
$700-million in plant expansion, built 
or pledged. Of that, 48% came from 
outside, the rest from local expansion. 

In all, 90 concerns have jumped on 
the bandwagon that bears the CEI 
slogan, “The Best Location in the Na- 
tion.” Quarterbacked by hulking Ro- 
bert Hienton, general sales manager and 
ex-pro football player, CEI has been 
plugging its slogan by newspaper ads, 


radio, pamphlets, and a five-man staff | 
of evangelists that the company calls 
its Development Division. 
¢ Big Customer—The drive started after 
World War II. CEI had expanded 
briskly during the war, then lost a big 
chunk of business when Electro-Met 
decided to generate its own power. Left 
with some surplus capacity on its hands, 
CEI decided to do something. 

Basically, here’s how CEI works. The 
Development Division looks around for 
likely companies to be enticed to Cleve- 
land—and to using CEI power. Big | 
plants are desired, but small ones are 
sought, too. CEI has given the full sales 
treatment to little companies—one of 
them had just 10 workers. 
¢ Prospects Scanned—Hienton and CE! 
President Elmer Lindseth look over 


The road was built, helped bring this Ford Motor 


RESULTS 


Co. plant into CEI’s orbit. 


This CEI pair with armload of plans hopes to 
persuade city fathers to build new access road. 


SERVICE 
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poosperts carefully. Will the new firm 
t into the Cleveland industrial picture? 
Will it help diversify existing industry? 
Companies that are fugitives from labor 
trouble or high wages are ignored. 
Bracketed with the hunt for new busi- 
nesses is a steady campaign to get 
existing plants to stay put or expand. 

Once CEI has picked its prospect, 
company engineers really work up a set 
of figures on why the company should 
build. It’s cost-accounting work, not 
pipe dreaming. And CEI, on its own 
ook, ferrets out the best plant site. 
¢ Below the Top—Then comes the a 
roach. Like as not, it will be ake 

low the top level of management. 
CEI men talk to the next-to-the-to 
executives, sell them on Cleveland’s ad- 
vantages. Sometimes, this sales talk has 
already seeped to the top from inside 

the time CEI makes its real pitch. 

he apostles of Cleveland find the head 
nen already sold by their own staff. 

® CEI provides more than sales talk; 

here’s also service, as in the case of the 

‘ord road. Getting the Ford plant is 
good example of CEI’s campaign. 

Three or four years ago, word got 
round that Ford was hunting a site for 

stamping works, CEI sales made a 

ig try, lost out to Buffalo when Beth- 

hem Stee] there promised Ford all 
¢ steel it needed. CEI was unable to 
angle such a commitment out of 
leveland steel men. 

The story had a happy ending for 
SEI, though. During the futile drive, 

EI men had gotten in some good 

lling. And so, early this year, Ford 

ecided to build its engine foundry and 
ctory in Cleveland. Arranging to have 

road built to the Ford site helped. 
© Byproduct—Here’s another example 
f how CEI works. A chemical plant 
yas having trouble disposing of its by- 
roducts. CEI on its own hook looked 
p a potential buyer for the byproducts, 
used its lower-level approach, talked 
top management into building a multi- 
million-dollar plant in Cleveland. The 
first company’s byproducts had a buyer. 
This sort of cooperation is paying off. 
Here are some of the figures: CEI 
services a 100-mi. stretch along Lake 
Erie from the Pennsylvania line to 20 
mi. west of Cleveland. During the war, 
CEI hit a peak of 740,000 kw. 

Just after the war, the company lost 
140,000 kw. of load as plants closed or 
installed their own generators. Despite 
the huge loss, CEI sales last month 
reached an all-time high of 900,000 kw. 

CEI’s capacity tells the story another 
way. In 1940, capacity was 602,000 
kw. The war brought this up to 804,- 
000 kw. Since then, it has been upped 
to 984,000 kw. New facilities will 
bring in another 150,000 kw. in 1951. 

That’s fast growing; but the Develop- 
ment Division says it can find new busi- 
ness faster than CEI finds generators. 
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Ready Reckoner for Excess-Profits-Tax Revenue 
(in billions of dollars) 


Percentage of base-period earnings exempted 





95% 
1.4 
1.8 
2.3 
2.7 
3.2 
3.6 


100% 
1.2 
1.6 
2.0 
2.4 
2.8 
3.2 


Figuring Excess 


75% 
2.1 
2.8 
3.4 
41 
4.8 
5.5 


80% 
1.9 
2.5 
3.1 
3.8 
aa 
5.0 


85% 
1.7 
2.3 
2.9 
3.4 
4.0 
4.6 


90% 
1.5 
2.1 
2.6 
3.1 
3.6 
41 


Profits 


Congress will probably vote an EPT to bring in a lot less 
than $4-billion, raise the difference with a higher corporate rate. 
That leaves lots of possible combinations. 


The handy gadget above seems sure 
to get a workout from congressmen 
next year. They will often tum to it to 
help them out of their most pressing 
dilemma: : 

How to raise enough revenue to pay 
for rearmament without voting a crip- 
pling excess-profits tax? 

The table was worked out by con- 
gressional tax technicians. It is due for 
a lot of use if the lame-duck lawmakers 
dispose of Administration proposals as 
they are now expected to—that is, if 
congressmen allow the $4-billion pro- 
posal to die in the Senate Finance 
Committee. 
¢ House Stand—Right now, it scems 
safe to say that in what remains of the 
present session the House will pass the 
Treasury's EPT in substantially the 
form Secretary John Snyder proposed 
(BW—Nov.18°50,p24). Here's what 
that bill would do: 

(1) It would permit corporations to 
treat as “normal” earnings the average 
of the best three years out of the four- 
year period, 1946-49—reduced by 25%. 
Or they could use an invested-capital 
base similar to that allowed in the last 
war's law. Only this base would be 
more generous. 

(2) It would tax the excess-profits net 
income at 75%. 
¢ Senate Stand—The Senate opposition 
—especially to reducing the base 25% 
—will throw the whole problem into the 
lap of the 82nd Congress. 

Chances are that the new Congress 
won't quarrel with the total revenue 
the Administration will say it needs. 
But there will be a lot of sentiment for 
getting at least some of the money by 
other taxes than EPT. 

Why not drop EPT entirely? Because 
there’s a fecling that such a move would 
be politically dangerous, that a lot of 


people think an EPT is the best way 
to prevent war profiteering. Besides, 
many congressmen feel bound by last 
September’s resolution, incorporated in 
the stopgap law, which was in favor of 
such a tax. 

¢ Compromise—So look for some kind 
of compromise—a flat increase in the 
corporate surtax rate, plus an EPT 
much milder than that proposed by the 
Treasury. And that’s where the table 
above comes in. 


mp a Congress should want to 


split the Treasury’s $4-billion between 
a flat increase and an EPT. Each per- 
centage-point increase in the current 
corporate tax rate of 45% is calculated 
to bring in approximately $350-million: 
To get about $2-billion, then, would 
require a 54-point increase—to approxi- 
mately 50%. 

e EPT’s Share—But that still leaves 
$2-billion to be raised by an EPT. To 
find out what combination of base 
percentage and excess-profits net income 
rate you would need, all you have to do 
is look the table over. 

You will find that four combinations 
will produce sums that are within a 
$100-million range of the $2-billion 
target figure. 

A 60% tax rate with an average- 
earnings base deflated to 80%. 

A 60% tax rate with an average- 
earnings base deflated to 75%. 

A 65% tax rate with an average- 
earnings base deflated to 90%. 

A 70% tax rate with no deflation at 
all. 

Congressmen can take their choice. 
Some may prefer the lower rate with a 
little deflation. Others—who may op- 
pose deflation because it implies that 
pre-Korean profits were excessively high 
—may come out in favor of the higher 
tax. 
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More Aluminum, More Steel Coming 


Three U.S. industry deals will up aluminum capacity 790- 
million Ib. J&L gets fast writeoff for steel program; goals still rise. 


The big talk—in Washington and 
out—about emergency plant expansion 

moved into action this week. 

i ¢ Three aluminum producers have 
agreed to a government deal that will 
bring in an added 790-million Ib. of 
capacity next year and in 1952. 

e Steel producers are enlarging 
their ideas on their expansion program. 
First results mean an increase in ingot 
capacity of 700-million tons a year, 
over and above expansion announced 
earlier. And the industry that a few 
months ago was talking 10-million tons 
of new capacity by the end of 1952 
(BW-—Sep.23’50,p19) as the most the 
country would ever need is now talking 
of pushing on to 20-million tons by the 
end of 1954. 

All this is if chief mobilizer Syming- 
ton hasn’t knocked the props from 
under his own program. His niggard- 
liness in handing out the first cer- 
tificates of necessity for fast amortiza- 
tion may prove a mighty monkey 
wrench in the steel-expansion works. 


|. Aluminum Deal Set 


General Services Administration, the 
government buying agency, has come 
to terms with three aluminum _pro- 
ducers for an additional 790-million 
Ib. a year of capacity—a 23% increase 
in present capacity. The breakdown 
goes like this: 

Alcoa 240-million Ib. 

Kaiser 200-million Ib. 

Reynolds Metals 200-million Ib. 

To bring the total up to 790-million, 
the industry adds some 150-million Ib. 
from surplus potlines that are being 
reactivated and Alcoa plants that are 
to be kept going rather than shut 
down. 

That total is still short of oa 4 
ton’s immediate goal of 1-billion Ib. 
and way short of his later goal of 2- 
billion Ib. (BW—Oct.21'50,p25). But 
James Boyd, chief of the Bureau of 
Mines, has recommended scaling back 
the short-term goal to the 790-million- 
Ib. figure, for now, anyway. 
¢ The Deal—The government pattern 
to help aluminum expansion runs like 
this: fi) General Services guarantees 
the sale, either to industry or to the 
government stockpile, of all output of 
the expanded facilities for five years; 
(2) the companies get certification of 
the new plants for five-year amortization 
for tax purposes; (3) they may get cer- 
tification to the Federal Reserve Board 
for V-loan guarantees for bank loans 
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that may be needed to pay for the ex- 

Reynolds Metals signed up first. It 

Reynolds s up first. 
will get 50-million gro capecity by 
adding surplus potlines to its Jones 
Mill (Ark.) plant. The other 150-mil- 
lion Ib. will come from a new plant. 
The new one will be in Louisiana or 
Texas, if Reynolds decides to use nat- 
ural gas for power; in caner if .it 
decides to use coal. Reynolds will prob- 
ably take advantage of the government- 
guaranteed loans. 

Alcoa’s deal involves 40-million Ib. 
of capacity by adding one potline to 
its Point Comfort (Tex.) plant; 200- 
million from a new plant. hiccn hasn't” 
picked its new site yet. 

Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical will 
sign with GSA soon, too. It will get 
its 200-million Ib. from one or two new 
plants, probably in the Southwest. 


ll. Steel Goals Rise 


Aluminum is definitely working on 
the basis of government guarantees. 
Steel is going ahead on its own. 

Behind the steel drive is this im- 
portant fact: The industry and the 
government are both raising their sights 
on capacity that’s needed. Louis Bean, 
Agriculture Dept.’s statistical prophet, 
is now speaking in terms of a 130- 
million-ton yearly capacity instead of 
the 120-million tons government of- 
ficials have been talking about. 

Bean’s line is that we need right 
now the 110-million tons that the steel 
industry has promised for January, 
1953. By then, we'll need 10-million 
more—or 120-million. 
¢ First Move—J&L—National Security 
Resources Board came a big step nearer 
its steel goal this week when it issued 
the first necessity certificates permittin 
accelerated amortization in the stee 
industry. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. re- 
ceived eight certificates involved in a 
$144-million expansion program. That 
means J&L can write off the expanded 
facilities in five years, for tax purposes. 

This program will increase yearly 
ingot on by 1.2-million tons; coke 
and related byproducts, 266,400 tons; 
electrolytic tin plate, 168,000 tons. 
J&L already had plans in the works for 
six new furnaces to add 500,000 tons 
ingot capacity; this was included in the 
industry's 10-million-ton program. Now 
its certificates cover five more furnaces, 
totaling 700,000 tons. All together, it 
is now making plans for 11 furnaces 


at its South Side Pittsburgh works. 
Big Steel—Pittsburgh steel circles are 
full of talk of other applications for the 
amortization speedup. 

U.S. Steel is sup to have filed 
an application covering facilities for its 
sete ye plant at Morrisville, Pa. Big 

teel, however, is mum, All it will say 
is that it won’t possession of the 
tract before spring and that ultima 
it will build a there with a mini- 
mum ingot. capacity of 800,000 tons. 

Pittsburgh its own idea about 
that figure. It’s much too small, the 
steel men say. They feel that the two 
latest Big Steel -hearth shops—at 
Geneva, Utah, and at Homestead, in 
the Pittsburgh area—are more realistic 
guideposts. h has a capacity of 1.5- 
million tons and nt ge 

¢ Other Expansions—Republic Stee 
has already announced a $75-million 
program for Cleveland (BW —Noy.25 
50,p24). 

And this week, Granite City Steel 
Co., Granite City, Ill, said it planned 
a $50-million expansion to double ca- 
pacity. This would up Granite Steel's 
output to over l-million tons a year. 
¢No U.S. Loans—There’s one of 
Washington’s deals that Pittsburgh 
isn’t buying. That’s government-guar- 
anteed loans. True, one of the smaller 
steel companies has said that if it’s to 
do any more expanding, it would have 
to have both the accelerated amortiza- 
tion and the guaranteed loan. But 
that’s the only suggestion so far that 
ages eps money would be welcome. 

e only real prospects for government- 


ae Ngpong loans in steel, Pittsburgh 


eels, are for any “political” mills that 
may be built~such as the proposed 
plants for New England and Texas. 

¢ Catch—There’s just one catch to the 
whole steel program, and it’s a big one. 
Jones & Laughlin got the eight certifi- 
cates it asked for, to permit five-year tax 


'writeoffs. But J&L did not get from 


National Security Resources Board a 
100% writeoff of the expansion. 
Rather, the writeoffs range from a 
low of 35% to a high of 80%, average 
about 55%. That is, roughly 55% of 
the $144-million has been approved 
for tax writeoffs in five years. 
¢ Giveaway?—Apparently the reason 
for this rather tight-fisted attitude is 
political. Symington has said he would 
not “give away” a plant in five years 
if it had a useful life expectancy in 
cetime of more than five years This, 
im spite of the fact that the five-year 
amortization is no give-away program; 
once the five years are over, taxes on a 
plant that has no more depreciation 
writeoff will come snowballing (BW— 
Oct.21’50,p61). 
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NO JAM.-UPS: Plan would move U. S. agencies outside Washington, set up new road net. 


One City’s Traffic Solution 


Decentralization would lick Washington congestion, get 
agencies out of bomb range. Congress is likely to buy program. 


“Trafic is fierce! And it’s getting 
worse every day!” 

Chances are you've Ict off steam in 
much those words lately, particularly 
if you travel from a home in the 
suburbs to an office in town. And 
there’s no doubt that you are right. 

Traffic is bad. Every planning com- 
mission in the country ranks traffic 
congestion among its worst problems. 

Trafhc is getting worse. At a U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce conference on 
urban problems last week in Washing- 
ton, figures were brought up to show 
that trafic volume in 1950 is at a record 
high, 7% above last year and 27% above 
1941, the prewar peak. And sustness 
WEEK correspondents in a score of cities 
report increases in trafic that range 
from about 5% in New Orleans to 
37% in Detroit. 
¢ 15-Mile Move—Washington, D. C., 
is one of the places where the problem 
is the worst. But Washington 1s trying 
to do something about it. Last week 
the Nationa] Capital Park & Planning 
Commission announced a 30-year de- 
centralization project. It calls for mov- 
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ing many federal agencies and activities 
from 15 to 20 miles out of Washington. 

The commission cites two principal 
reasons for its plan: to reduce traffic 
congestion, and to get key agencies out 


of range of possible atomic attack. The. 


second reason is bolstered by a recom- 
mendation of the National Security 
Resources Board last August that -key 
agencies be moved as far as 50 miles 
from Washington. This week General 
Services said 15 miles is far enough. 
¢ Away Fron Bombs—It’s this reason 
that makes quick congressional approval 
of the plan likely. The current lame- 
duck session probably won’t take any 
action. But sponsors are counting on a 
fast O.K. from the new Congress—de- 
spite the fact that lawmakers balked at 
NSRB’s plan last August. What makes 
the difference this time is the difference 
between 50 and 15 miles. Congress- 
men like to have federal agencies near 
enough to keep close tabs on them. 
Most congressmen are uneasy, to say 
the least, about the volume of govern- 
ment activities packed into the “federal 
triangle.” This is the piece of Wash- 


ington bounded ,by Pennsylvania Ave., 
Constitution Ave., and 13th St. 

¢ To the Hills—The commission’s plan 
would move six os eight agencies—em- 
ploying some 5,000 each—into nearby 
Maryland or Virginia right away. More 
would be moved later, over the 30-year 
life of the plan. Around each agency, 
the plan envisions a community of some 
25,000—including the families of agency 
employees, the service workers they need 
to take care of them, and their families. 
Having the employees live in the com- 
munities where they work will be a big 
help in solving the traffic problem. 

. Traffic Net—Radial freeways would 
connect these communities with down- 
town Washington, and circumferential 
routes would connect them with each 
other (map). There would be three of 
the latter: one about a mile from the 
White House to keep a lot of traffic out 
of the central area; the second three to 
five miles out; and the third, an outer 
bypass route, six to ten miles away. 

The radial routes would extend from 
the center to all parts of the urban area, 
and beyond. Some of these (Suitland 
Parkway, Shirley Memorial Highway, 
and others) are already in existence. 
Others are under construction. Still 
others would be brand-new. 

The plan would make it possible to 

hold federal employment in downtown 
Washington to 140,000; all future fed- 
eral growth would be shifted to the 
satellite communities. This would re- 
sult in keeping total Washington popu- 
lation below the 1-million indicated by 
1980 at the present rate of growth. 
e Steps Already—Actually, limited de- 
centralization has been going on in the 
capital for 10 years. The Pentagon is 
across the river in Virginia. The Census 
Bureau is at Suitland, Md., 8 mi. south- 
east of Washington; the Strategic Air 
Command at Andrews Field, 10 mi. 
east; and so forth (map). 

The city is also trying to meet the 
immediate traffic problem. It’s widen- 
ing major arteries, prohibiting parking 
and reversing one-way streets in rush 
hours, and staggering work hours. 

But none of these touches the worst 
Washington problem—parking. Street 
parking is so tight that some federal 
employees from Maryland and Virginia 
drive to town at 6 a.m. to grab what 
few spaces are available, then go to sleep 
in their cars until time to go to work. 
And many residents prefer to drive to 
suburban stores to shop rather than 
brave the downtown parking trouble. 
¢ One Employer—All in all, Washing- 
ton’s traffic problem is basically the 
same as that of most other cities. And 
in theory the commission’s solution— 
decentralization—would work for them. 
But the only thing that makes the solu- 
uion possible for Washington is that it 
has only one principal employer—and 
a defense justification for the cost. 
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Close-up of Allen-Bradley 
control panel showing start- 
efs, contactors, and relays. 








te 
Kea rney & Trecker mutine macuine 


equipped with Allen-Bradley Sequence Control 


This Kearney & Trecker special milling machine comes factory 
equipped with an Allen-Bradley control panel. 

The small compact size of Allen-Bradley solenoid operated 
equipment makes it ideally suited for the assembly of special 
control panels. Reliable Allen-Bradley solenoid contactors and 
relays ... all with patented silver alloy, double break contacts 
. .. provide long, trouble free performance. Dependable Allen- 
Bradley thermal overload relays protect the milling machine 
motors against overloads. 

The trouble free operation of Allen-Bradley controls makes 
them heavy favorites with machine tool builders. Write for the 
Allen-Bradley Handy Catalog, today. 


Allen-Bradley Co. 
1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


Bulletin 700 Universal 4 Pole 
A-C Relay can be chan from 
normally open to normally closed 
contacts, or vice versa, merely 
by changing contact connections 


ALLEN-BRADLEY 
SOLENOID MOTOR-YCONTROL 


Sua 








FOLLOW THIS LEADER TO LOW-COST LOADING 


20787 
Follow this Barber-Greene Loader as it travels under 


its own power from job to job. - You'll see how 
one man and one of these high capacity green ma- 
chines can lead you to low-cost loading of 
any free-flowing bulk material. For example: one 
man 

directly from stock pile 


3 eubic yards per minute. 


warehouses, inside the plant, 
reclaiming materials or loading ashes or waste. 
Hydraulically controlled load trimmer permits load- 


ing to the side >i é, (trucks don't have to 


. 
os 


back up) or over the cab Shame to keep 


Pe 


truck and loader in one lane as in Snow loading or 


shoulder cleanup in traffic. Long reach permits 


longest trucks or 


Follow the lead of many other manufacturers and con- 
tractors faced with the problem of increasing produc- 
tion and profit without increasing ~— 
manpower and overhead. Send for com- 

plete information on these efficient, 

high capacity Barber-Greene Loaders. 

Barber-Greene Company, 650 West Park 

Avenue, Aurora, Ill. 


t 
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Barber-Greene 


BUSINESS BRIEFS 


Paint price hikes were posted by three 
companies—Sherwin- Williams, Glidden, 
and Devos & Raynolds. The increases, 
laid to rising materials costs, ranged be- 
tween 3.4% and 54%. Glidden saw 
another possible advance within 60 
days. 
= 


Queen of the lake fleet: M. A. Hanna 
Co. will start building it next summer 
at the yards of American Ship Building. 
The ore carrier will have a capacity of 
19,000 tons, bigger than any now on 
the Lakes. It’s the tenth addition to 
the fleet since Korea. 





® 
Import controls on lard, tallow, palm 
oil, and various other fats and oils were 
lifted by the U.S, The curbs went on 
during World War II and have been 
kept since then to protect domestic 
prices. 

© 
Pink tooth brush is out for any future 
ad campaigns by Ys (Bristol-Myers); 
a court of appeals upheld a Federal 
Trade Commission order. Bristol- 
Myers hasn’t played up the theme since 
the early war years. 

e 


Public power finally squeezed through 
in Seattle. The complete count shows 
the referendum to buy the properties 
of Puget Sound Power & Light Co. 
carried by 681 votes. Now the county 
prosecutor and SEC will investigate to 
see why Puget Sound stock prices shot 
up and down with the seesaw vote re- 
sults. 

e 
Harlan, Ky., is embarrassed, say local 
coal operators, over the city’s action in 
bringing natural gas into the heart of 
the coal country. They want the city 
to cancel the 20-year franchise it gave 
a local. gas company to supply the area. 

8 
Antitrusters won a decision in the Su- 
preme Court against U.S. Gypsum and 
six other wallboard makers charged 
with illegal price conspiracy and mon- 
opoly. The court also laid down a 
sharper criterion on delivered pricing. 
It is illegal, it said, to agree on “any 
plan of selling . . . products at prices 

. determined pursuant to a de- 

livered-price plan, which results in 
identical prices . . . at any given point 
Onsale si. 

@ 
Two new curbs on cobalt put a 20-day 
limit on inventories and set new allo- 
cations for the metal in December. 
Holders of DO orders will get 60% of 
the quantities ordered; unrated users 
will get 50% of their average use in 
the first half of 1950. 
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ICELANDIC STEAMER 


Saves days on 
each trip... 


WITH SPERRY RADAR 


More trips a year mean bigger profits 
for the SS TROLLAFOSS because 
Sperry Radar allows a time-saving 
course through iceberg infested and fog 
bound inland waters between Iceland 
and New York. 


® The TROLLAFOSS, carrying frozen 
fish and fish products from Reykjavik, 
Iceland, cuts one or two days each trip 
by using an inland route through Belle 
Isle Straits, i.e., approaching the cus- 
tomary Great Circle Course. Before in- 


stalling Sperry Radar, heavy fog and 
icebergs made this route too hazardous 
for safe navigation. 


= “Very often on the inland route we 
have day and night foggy weather and 
run into ice 400 to 500 miles east of 
Belle Isle,” says Captain Bjarni Jons- 
son. “At times you look into the radar 
scope and can see 20 to 30 blocks of 
ice east of Newfoundland, 200 to 300 
miles north of Cape Race—south of 
Greenland, it’s all ice.” 


® Sperry Radar picks up large icebergs 
at 12 miles, and smail ones at 5 to 6 
miles. Low ice, about one foot high, 
shows clearly on the Sperry Radar scope 
and appears similar to a shoreline. 


CAPTAIN BJARM! JONSSON 
OF THE SS TROLLAFOSS 


= The experience of Captain Jonsson 
with Sperry Radar is similar to that of 
all types of vessels from ocean liner to 
trawler. Our nearest district office will 
be glad to furnish you with details. 


GYROSCOPE COMPANY 
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Grain, Coal, Ore 


Beneficiation 


a new industry. 


of low-grade ore. It’s 


Oil 


—above all, ore, pouring down from the Mesabi ‘range. peers iy np: asaya 
Ports. And now the range is running out of good ore. Strange results: even more prosperity fro <i 


coming down from the Alberta fields in a new pipeline, for refining, will help turn 
the Twin Ports from a shipping point to an industrial center. 


Twin Ports Fortunate Disaster 


For 40 odd years iron ore has been 
the life blood of Duluth, Minn., and 
of its sister city, Superior, Wis. When 
the steclmasters want ore, everybody 
sruspers. When steel mills in Pitts- 
am, Chicago, and Youngstown close 


down, Duluth-Superior goes into a tail- 


spin. 


30 


Minnesota’s great Mesabi range is 
the main source of iron ore for the 
nation’s stcel industry. Duluth-Superior 
is the major shipping point for Mesabi 
ore. It’s also the market center for the 
men who dig the ore and haul it to 
lakeside. Because of iron ore, the port 
of Duluth-Superior is second only to 


New York City in tonnage handled 
each year. 
|. Paradoxical Outlook 


Today, the end of the Mesabi range’s 
high-grade ore is in sight. Another 10 
or 20 years, and huge holes in the 
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ound will mark the spots where open- 
ait mines once flourished. ips 
What will happen to Duluth and 
Superior then? 
aradoxically, they'll be better off 


mn ever. 

As Mesabi’s ore wanes, the steel in- 
dustry will turn more and more to 
taconite to fill its iron needs. Minne- 
sota has vast deposits of this low-grade 
ore. It’s cheaper to beneficiate the ore 
before shipping it out than to move a 
lot of dirt. And that means industrial 
expansion in Minnesota. It will take 
two or three times as many men to 
turn out taconite concentrate as it now 
takes to turn out a comparable amount 
of ps ore. What’s more, the 
plants will run the year round. Many 
mines are operating only eight months 
a year at present, close down during the 
winter. 

That program means_ stepped-up 
building and more jobs. Busaaaee 
are already talking confidently of a 
$500-million investment in taconite 
plants over the next decade or so. Their 
attitude is in marked contrast to the 
pessimism of a few years ago. 

e Signs—This week Duluth citizens can 
see two concrete signs of the new pros- 
perity they are convinced is ahead. 

e Crude oil from the Alberta (Can- 
ada) oil fields started flowing into Su- 
a over a new $90-million pipeline. 

Aost of this oil will eventually move by 
lake tanker to Canadian refineries in 
the Sarnia (Ont.) area; but some will be 
tefined at Superior and the products 
sold in Minnesota, Wisconsin, and u 

t Michigan. One refinery has already 
atk built, and two more are in the 
works. 

e Western Electric Co. last week 
signed a five-year lease for industrial 
space in Duluth. What WE will make 
there hasn’t been announced, but up- 
wards of 1,500 will be employed. This 
represents the return of an industry 
that had left the region (WE made 
central office equipment there from 
September, 1946, to March, 1950). 


ll. New Boom, New Leaders 


Riding the boom is a new upshoot 
of businessmen. They’ve taken over the 
reins from the conservative die-hards, 
traditional in Duluth. 

Almost from the time; the Merritt 
brothers discovered the Mesabi range in 
1892, Duluth-Superior has had its share 
of wealthy people. They were the tim- 
ber barons, the ore property owners, 
and the shipping men. As the second 
generation took over, the inevitable hap- 
pened. Too many of these scions were 
content just to sit back and clip their 
coupons. 

From 1920 on, Duluth-Superior stood 
still populationwise; the two cities actu- 
ally lost ground in the 30’s. There 
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YOU can STOP RUST... PREVENT RUST... on 
any rustable metal surface with RUST-OLEUM. 
Every day, rust eats away on your metal tanks, 
buildings, fences, stairs... everything metal 
inside and outside your plant. Yet, rust can be 
= ap and protection given economically with 
RUST OLEUM. 


For more than a quarter of a century RUST- 
OLEUM has been proved under severe condi- 
tions of weather, fumes, salt air, salt spray, and 
other rust producing conditions. Railroads, ship- 
yards, builders, refiners... nationally known 
users* in almost every field of industry. . . have 
found RUST-OLEUM the economical way to stop 
rust and prevent further rust. Architects, builders, 
engineers, maintenance men now s RUST- 
OLEUM for primer, shop coat’’, and finish coats. 
RUST-OLEUM adds extra life to metal buildings, 
equipment and other metal surfaces and can 
applied over already rusted surfaces without ex- 
tensive surface preparation. Yet, RUST-OLEUM 
costs no more than most quality materials. 
RUST-OLEUM not only protects —it beautilies 
as well! RUST-OLEUM is available in a large 
selection of colors including aluminum and white. 
It spreads evenly . . . and dries free of brush- 
marks in 4 to 12 hours, depending on conditions, 
to a tough, pliable film that protects against rust. 
Be sure you get only genuine RUST-OLEUM for 
pogitive protection against rust! Specify RUST- 
OLEUM to your tractor or hitect om any 
new construction, remodeling or maintenance 
work. 

RUST-OLEUM is stocked and sold by leading 
industrial distributors in all principal cities of 
the United States and Canada. See Sweets for 
complete catalog and st source of supply, 
or write us direct for complete information. 


*Names on request 








RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 








2424 Oakton Street ° 


Evanston, Hilinois 
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THE Pcidsads and 
THE NEW CHAMPION 


HERE is Gunnison's answer to the demand for'NEW home design. . . 
America's favorite contemporary home styles! The CORONADO is 
long, low, rambling, spacious. «. with sweeping horizontal lines, big 
picture window, wide roof overhang. ..a home with the FEEL of the 
wide open spaces! Two elevations, five sizes, right or left hand plan. 


The eight-foot picture window is now available in all CHAMPION 
Home models. , .all five sizes! It's the prize asset in America's liv- 
ing room! Five elevations, five sizes, right or left hand plan. 


Both these homes are additions to Gunnison’s Low-cost Quality series 
... built with fine craftsmanship and the best materials by the World's 
Foremost Manufacturer of Quality Homes. 
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didn’t seem to be any future at all for 

oung people, who, often encouraged 
by their parents, moved on to greener 
pastures. 

The men who dominate Duluth- 
Superior business life today are an en- 
tirely different breed. Back in the 40’s 
“a lot of good funerals were held,” to 
— one present-day business leader. 

‘he way was opened to younger busi- 
nessmen. One sign of the new spirit: 
When the younger men started to agi- 
tate for a long-range industrial develop- 
ment program, this led to a $130,000 
fund to run a New Industries Bureau 
in the Duluth Chamber of Commerce. 
A similar organization has been set up 
in Superior. 


ll. Straws in the Wind 


It’s hard to say just how much of 
erongstny 455% present business ac- 
tivity can be laid to this new optimism. 
Business is good everywhere, and ore 
movements on the Great Lakes hit a 
near-record pace this season. But local 
weathercocks point to a boom: 

¢ One large real estate operator says 
he has no intention of selling his indus- 
trial and waterfront sites at today’s mar- 
ket: “The pentuy 6 is going to be worth 
more a few years from now.” 

e Minnesota Power & Light Co., 
providing electric power for the entire 
region, has decided to boost its system 
capacity from a present 214,000 kw. to 
335,000 kw. by 1953. To help finance 
this expansion, it will sell 150,000 shares 
of common stock next year. Five un- 
derwriting syndicates have been formed 
to bid on the stock. The power com- 
pany expects to net $4.5-million from 
the sale. 

eA piece of downtown Duluth 
real estate changed hands a few weeks 
ago at the highest price on record—al- 
most $6,000 per front foot. 

¢ A natural-gas pipeline from Al- 
berta to the Twin Ports is past the 
talking stage. Engineering surveys of 
market potentials are under way. 

e Lake Superior Refining Co., 
which will take 4,000 bbl. a day of 
Canadian crude when its refinery is 
completed in 1951, is financed in large 
part by Duluth-Superior money, not 
outside funds. 


' IV. Endowed by Nature 


Located at the extreme western tip 
of Lake Superior, the two cities straddle 
one of the finest natural harbors in the 
world. Rimming the harbor are huge 
grain clevators with storage capacity for 
$0-million bu. of grain, 21 coal docks 
which annually receive 5-million or 
more tons of coal from lower lake ports. 
And—most important of all—seven ore 
docks. 


Ore trains from the mines run out 
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Who says she has nothing to wear? 


The young lady can dress herself out of that drawer. From the symbolic oil 
refinery come petroleum chemicals. Some are used to make rayon and nylon. 
Others make dyes or make textiles water repellent and waterproof. Others improve 
textile finishes. There are petroleum chemicals in the rubber girdle that gives her 
the new silhouette. They speed up the processing of the leather wisps she slips 
onto her stockinged feet. And even her plastic handbag is produced with their help. 


Adantic makes petroleum chemicals. Among them a group of hydrocarbons, 
the chemical “building blocks.”” They have already found wide use in producing 
plastics, synthetic rubber and countless other products. We are continually 
finding new uses for these chemicals. Uses which, we feel sure, will help you pro- 
duce for your customers better products at lower cost. 


Write to Chemical Products Section, The Atlantic Refining Company, 260 
South Broad St., Philadelphia 1, Pennsylvania. 





ATLANTIC 
PETROLEUM 
CHEMICALS 
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MAPLE SUGAR OIL WELLS 
VERMONT OKLAHOMA 
is @ natural is @ noturol 





but for a NATURAL location for 
° ° 
| we 
it's PATERSON, w. 3. 


In adjusting your sights to Ameri- 
ca's long-range defense program, 
consider the advantages of a Pat- 
erson location. Paterson's reputa- 
tion is based on a friendly industrial 
‘climate’ and a plentiful and di- 
versified supply of skilled labor that 
cooperates with management in 
moving goods along the production 
line. Its location, within 12 miles of 
Manhattan, and the excellence of 
its transportation facilities, make 
Paterson a ‘natural’ for moving 
goods swiftly and economically to 
major markets. Whether your firm 
is large or small, your next best 
move may be—to Paterson. 


DESIRABLE PLANTS AND SITES AVAILABLE 


+ Check /WATERSON'S Advantages — 


DISTRIBUTION CENTER—threshold of 
America's major markets. 46 million pop- 
ulation, in states within 250 mile radius. 
LABOR CENTER—pientiful supply of skilled 
and semi-skilled labor, supported by a 
fine industrial peace record. 
ABUNDANCE OF FILTERED WATER .with 
high degree of purity and softness for 
industrial use 

SEWAGE SYSTEM that is unsurpassed for 
industrial waste disposal. 

ADEQUATE ELECTRIC POWER at low rates. 
SUPERLATIVE TRANSPORTATION by rail, 
weoter, air and highwoys. 

FAVORABLE TAX STRUCTURE in rate and 
assessment (no local or state income tax). 
PROXIMITY TO AUXILIARY INDUSTRIES 
provides both a market and a source of 
local supply for oll types of products and 
moterials. 

A PROGRESSIVE VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 
SYSTEM to cooperote with Paterson's 
industries. 











Write for FREE COPY of 
‘*Paterson, Strategic City" 


PATERSON INDUSTRIAL 
COMMISSION 


JOSEPH M. ZIMEL, Executive Secretary 
CITY HALL, PATERSON, WN. J. 
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BLEAK BUSINESS SECTION marks downtown Superior. You'll find the supermarkets, 
the swank clubs, and the smart shops all located in Duluth. 


onto these docks, dump their cargoes 
into pockets built into the piers. Ore 
boats, ranging in length up to 640 ft., 
tie up at these docks. Hinged spouts 


. swing down over open hatches in the 


boats, and the ore pours from the 
pockets into the boats’ holds. The docks 
can handle four or five boats at a time. 
Record time for loading a boat: 30 min. 
for a 12,689-ton load. Average loading 
time for a 12,000-ton boat is about four 
hours. 

¢ Two Worlds—While the two cities 
of Duluth and Superior are one eco- 
nomic entity, they are poles apart in 
most other respects. Superior spreads 
out over flat tableland, most of it only 
a few feet above lake level. It covers 
42 sq. mi. of territory, nearly as much 
land as Milwaukee, which has approxi- 
mately 15 times Superior’s 35,000 popu- 
lation. 

Someone once said of Duluth that it 
“is the only city in the world with three 
dimensions: 26 mi. long, a half mile 
wide, and a half mile high.” Duluth 


claws its way along the high bluffs of 
Lake Superior’s West Shore. In its 
confines live 104,000 people. 

Duluth has most of the wealth, the 
fine homes, the exclusive clubs, the 
shopping centers, the wholesale trade. 
Superior has the undeveloped industrial 
sites—most of them owned by the city 
and county because of tax delinquencies. 

Trade territory of the Twin Ports 
embraces perhaps 500,000 population. 
It is spread over the northern sections 
of three states: Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
and upper spe 905 Except for a mul- 
tiplicity of small towns along Minne- 
sota’s iron ranges, the area is sparsely 
settled. Reserve Mining Co.’s project 
at Beaver Bay (BW-—Jan.3’48,p50) will 
transform a fishing village into a town of 
about 7,500. 
¢ Freight Rates—There is some heavy 
industry. American Steel & Wire Co.'s 
steel mill and fabricating plant domi- 
nates. But adverse rail freight rates dis- 
courage this type of operation. This 
difficulty may soon be overcome, how- 


oF te, 


MODEST HOMES of Superior reflect little of the area’s wealth. 
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IN THIS PART ALO! 


ALLOY STEEL SAVES ‘11,000 YEARLY 


It’s hard to beat “the right steel in the right place” 
for cost cutting! The manufacturer of this tractor 
cylinder head bolt reduced his cost per piece by 
.083¢ .. . made a cool saving of $11,000 annually 
by switching from hot rolled steel bars to Republic 
Cold Drawn Alloy Steel Bars at the suggestion of 
a Republic machining specialist. 

This is just one instance in thousands where 


Republic Alloy Steels, as recommended by 
Republic metallurgists and engineers, are prov- 


¢ 


Reoublic 
Alloy Steels 


THE TOUGHER THE TASK... THE MORE THEY SAVE 


*Republic Alley Steels are helping to increase production and cut costs 
for practically every industry—including automobiles, trucks and buses 
~aircraft—farm impl —b hold appli. bine and 
bend tools— mining equipment —orduance—petrolenm equipment — 
railroad equipment —machinery of ail types. 





ing their economy and speeding production. 


The new book, “Republic Alloy Steels . . . and 
How to get the Most out of them” cites some of 
these cases—makes mighty interesting reading 
for manufacturers looking for ways to cut costs 
and improve products.* It may suggest 

ways you can profit. 

Why not send for this book today? 

There is no charge — just fill in the 
coupon and mail it. 





To ae OUT... ATTACH TO LETTERHEAD 


”  Neme. 





Title 





Matt TO 
REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


Advertising Division 
3100 €. 45th Street © Cleveland 27, Ohio 
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CREDIT INSURANCE COMPLETES 
YOUR PROGRAM OF PROTECTION 


HERE’s always danger of disaster 
yer least expected. 
Strikes, material shortages, floods, 
Government controls and other unfore- 
secable events can quickly put previously 
sound customers in a position where they 
cannot pay their obligations. 

That’s why manufacturers and whole- 
salers in over 100 lines of business com- 
plete their insurance program with 
American Credit American 
Credit pays themwhen their customers can’t. 

One of our many types of policies can 
be tailored to give you coverage best 
suited to your needs. You can insure all, 
a selected group or just one account. 
American Credit coverage also enables 
you to get cash for past due accounts .. 


re 
when it’s 


Insurance. 


improves your credit standing with banks 
and suppliers—important benefits when 
many companies are operating at high 
volume on limited capital. 
SEND FOR BOOK 

This book gives you valuable hints on 
planning sound credit policy... plus ad- 
ditional facts about American Credit In- 
surance. For a copy just phone 
our office in your city, or write 
AmerIcaN Crepit INDEMNITY 
Company oF NEw York, 
Dept. 42, First National Bank 
Building, Baltimore 2, Md. 


GABPa 
PRESIDENT 
AMERICAN 
(Creo INDEMNITY 


COMPANY 
t New Yor ¢$ 
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GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 





OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF 
THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





ever. Congress has authorized the U.S. 
Maritime Commission to sell surplus 
vessels to shipping lines that intend 
to set up package freight service on the 
Great Lakes. Such service was discon- 
tinued at the outset of World War II, 
and the boats, ancient as they were, 
went to sea. 

Shipbuilding, strictly a war baby, 
shows signs of reviving at Duluth- 
Superior. In two previous wars, ship- 
yards about the harbor made small craft 
of various types: tankers, cargo boats, 
tugs, almost anything that could move 
to salt water through the Welland 
Canal or the Illinois Waterway. 


V. Off to a Good Start 


But businessmen look to indigenous 
industry to carry the load. Most spe- 
cifically, this means taconite. 
¢ Volume—How big will the taconite 
industry grow? No one knows. More 
than one informed person talks about 
30-million tons of finished product an- 
nually in 10 to 15 years. That compares 
with 45.5-million tons of Mesabi ore 
shipped from Duluth-Superior in 1949. 
It would involve mining 90-million tons 
of taconite, since it takes three tons of 
that iron-bearing rock to produce one 
ton of blast furnace feed stock. Present 
estimates place the cost of taconite 
plants at $15 to $20 per ton of annua! 
output, or a total of $450-million to 
$600-million in plant and equipment. 

Some say that the 30-million ton 
figure is conservative: Five blocks of 
taconite property, each capable of sup- 
porting a 10-million ton plant, have 
been assembled by various mining in- 
terests. And they argue further that 
planned steel-industry expansion—even 
assuming large-scale use of new ore de- 
aaa in Venezuela and Labrador—will 
ean quite heavily on Lake Superior 
taconite. 

e High Hopes—The surge of interest 
carrics all down the line: 

Mining heads were excited over a re- 
port made by E. W. Davis, director of 
the University of Minnesota’s mines ex- 
periment station. Davis claimed that 
taconite concentrate can be produced 
and delivered at lower lake ports at a 
profit of 29¢ a gross ton. 

Merchants look forward to a lush take 
from larger payrolls and increased popu- 
lation. 

Duluth-Superior businessmen are 
backing the move, too. And they're 
backing it the way it shows—with hard 
dollars. That’s shown by their purchase 
of substantial stock in Superior’s new 
refinery and by another deal involving 
a long-dormant shipbuilding firm. In 
this case the buyers figure shipyard fa- 
cilities capable of forming stcel plates 
for boats can be tured just as proftably 
to making equipment needed — by 
taconite plants. 
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Cicero. ite 


SAN FRANCISCO 


ATLANTA 


possibly afford any but the Best. ~ 


Wo invite thee cpportendeg ts Sebenlt ccplas hor you LOS ANGELES 
to test in your own plant—under your particular =. | 

working conditions~—for your specific requirements. .- 

Experience shows that is the one kind of testing 

that assures you of satisfactory results. 


Your inquiry to Dept. 26 vill trlidiu poetahd coapenti; 


tHe ARABOL manuracrurine co. 
Executive Offices: 110 East 42nd $t., New York 17, N. Y. 


CHICAGO « LOS ANGELES « BOSTON «© ST. LOUIS « SAN FRANCISCO 
ATLANTA « PORTLAND, ORE. « PHILADEDLPHIA »« LONDON, ENGLAND 


Mpeg lres “4 - ARABOL. / 


65 YEARS OF PIONEERING 











PAC MO ROUND 


1LS1 Nears of War and Feace 
of Looms and Busts 
Yo lnflation and Deflation 
and Loletecal Change 
Lut a Splendid feriod 


Of Progress and Achicvement 


For the world’s mo -ntful century-and- Today, as at the Bank’s founding one hun- 
a-half ir ne che a abb aids nomic dred and fifty-one years ago, the future 
tide has set the stage for anothe a rward lies in the hands of those who can read 
movement, this Bank ha Hr ept pace with the lessons of the past and face tomorrow 
the growth and progress of our c : ith mature judgment and courage. 


Bank o yt the he ee Company | 


NEW YORK 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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151 YEARS OF WAR AND PEACE 
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BUT A SPLENDID PERIOD OF PROGRESS AND ACHIEVEMENT 


DEPOSITS $ MILLIONS INDEX 1935-39 
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QUALITY AND SPEED 
HO take WAY 


MAKING YOUR TUBING 


@ The fine finish, cleanliness, light 
weight, strength and low cost of 
tubing made the Yoder way spell 
SALEABILITY, in big letters. That’s 
why more and more manufacturers 
are constantly finding new uses for 
tubing in their product designs. 
In a little over ten years, the prod- 
ucts of Yoder tube mills have found 
their way to every country on the 
Globe, and Yoder tube mills, at 
home and abroad, turn out billions 
of feet every year, in sizes from 4” 
up to 20” diameter. 

Low first cost, compactness, simpli- 
city of operation and high produc- 
tion, are features of Yoder electric- 
weld tube mills which make the in- 
vestment highly attractive. Because 
of multiplying uses, the market for 
tubing has been and still is expand- 
ing more rapidly than the supply. 
A surprisingly large number of 
operators, since installing their first 
Yoder mill, have added others. 34 
Owners now operate a total of 90 
Yoder mills. 

Whether you contemplate making 
pipe or tubing for resale or for 
your own use, send for 68-page 
Book of information on the me- 
chanics as well as the economics 
of making it “the Yoder Way”. 
Consultations and Estimates with- 
out obligation on your part... 

THE YODER COMPANY 


5530 Walworth Avenve ¢ Cleveland 2, Ohio 
COLD FORMING 
y 
SLITTING AND 
TUBE MILL MACHINERY 





OIL PRODUCTS need a lot of selling. But Union Oil Co. concentrates on . . . 


Ads That Sell the Company 


Institutional campaign telling how company—and free enter- 
prise—work gets 20% of advertising budget. And President R. H. 
Taylor thinks his idea is paying off nicely. 


If Lucky Strike suddenly cuts its “Be 
happy. go Lucky” campaign by 20%, 
the effect on its sales would show up 
fast. 

But what if it took that 20° and 
put it into ads telling Joe Doakes and 
his wife about company investments, 
where the sales dollar gocs, or how 
much moncy the company makes? 
What would happen? 

A lot of people would say: “Camels 
are coming. 
¢ Dissenting Voice—You'll get an ar- 
gument on that from Reese H. ‘Vaylor, 
president of the Union Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia. 


Like cigarettes and soap, oil is a 
huckster’s product. ‘To the customer, 
brands look a lot alike; it takes special 
advertising angles to build up sales. 
But Union has just voted to spend 
20% of its 1951 advertising budget on 
“selling the company and the free en- 
terprise system.” ‘That's money taken 
away from direct boosting of Union's 
products. 

Back of that decision are six years of 
experience with institutional advertis- 
ing. ‘Taylor sold his management the 
idea after he got back from a wartime 
stint in Washington as head of War 
Production Board's iron and steel divi- 
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sion. He found a lot of otherwise edu- 
cated people who had no idea what 
made American business tick. He de- 
cided to do something about it. 
e $2-Million—Since 1943, Union Oil 
has spent $2-million selling itself and 
the oil industry to customers. in 'the 
West. National ads—a series of 70 odd 
~—have made the campaign known across 
the country. 
fis it paid off? Taylor says it’s hard 
» add up in dollars and cents, but he 
thinks so. Here’s why: 

_ * A recent poll of Union Oil deal- 
ers came up with a virtually unanimous 
vote that the institutional campaign 
should be the last to go if the advertis- 
ing budget had to be cut. 

¢ Readership has been way above 
average. ‘A survey shows that as high as 
22% read the complete ad—including 
Union Oil's name. 

¢ Hundreds of thousands of letters 
have been received about the ads—only 
6% unfavorable. And colleges and 
high schools, among others, have been 
requesting reprints—available in a bound 
volume now in its seventh edition. 

It has even convinced the oil indus- 

try. The American Petroleum Institute 
at its recent Los Angeles convention de- 
cided, under prodding by ‘Taylor, to 
boost its budget for a substantial chunk 
of institutional space-buying. 
e Early Opposition—The campaign 
wasn’t always so well-received. When 
Taylor got the idea, Union’s marketing 
and advertising staffs opposed it 
strongly. They thought advertising 
should sell products and stop there. 
Taylor won them over with the help 
of his advertising manager, Margaret 
Corric, who became Mrs. ‘Taylor in 
1944. 

Union's campaign hits several differ- 
ent themes, with catchlines like “Stock- 
holders get 5¢ from each Union Oil 
sales dollar; tax collector gets 18¢”; 

“Gasoline costs you 4 as much today 
as it did in 1914”; “It takes five stock- 
holders to make one Union Oil job”; 
“How the profit system forces improve- 
ment”; “Each Union Oil employee has 
a $38,000 kit of tools.” 

e Silent Wells—Taylor worked out this 
formula: Root your policies in the pub- 
lic interest, and then tell about them. 
If people like you, selling is casier. For 
example, at considerable expense, the 
company soundproofs its drilling rigs in 
neighborhoods where noise would be 
objectionable. It’s done by wrapping 
heavy fire-proofed canvas padded with 
glass wool around the derricks. Cost: 
$1,500 for the “fitting,” and $1,200-a- 
month rent. 

Another thing Union does is keep its 

ress relations up to the minute. A 
se makes the rounds of all news- 
papers in Union's territory. He’s Earl 
M. Welty, an ex-editor who has co- 
authored with Frank J. Taylor a book 
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“Amazing, cried Crockett, “such 
development I’ve never seen! a 


In the past 50 years the 
Southwest has emerged from an 
obscure position in the commercial 
world to one of the great 
industrial centers of the country. 


Vast natural resources, assured 
low-cost power, and central 
location continue to attract new 
businesses each day. 


Brown & Root offers you 
experienced counsel, backed 
by more than thirty years of 
successful engineering and 
construction in this great Southwest. Its complete 
knowledge of soil, terrain, people, and climatic 
conditions will result in faster, more economical 
completion of your contemplated project. A request from 
you will put Brown & Root consultants at your service. 


BROWN . pri Inc. 


P. °. ’ HOUSTON 
CABLE ADORESS — BROWNBILT 


@ BROWN ENGINEERING CORP. 


Associate Companies — 
@ BROWN & ROOT MARINE OPERATORS INC. 








IDEAS GET 
ON PAPER 


with the help of printing inks. 
Hackney Removable Head Barrels 
are used to transport the compara- 
tively heavy ink as a substantial 
package is required for transpor- 
tation. Possibility of leakage is 
eliminated and the barrel can be 
easily and positively clean. 


DEEP IN DAVY | 
JONES’ LOCKER 


—deep sea divers secure life-pre- 
serving oxygen which is stored 
safely incylinders made by Pressed 
Steel Tank Company. 


SODAS FOR SONNY 
AND SISTER SUE 


—soda fountain makers depend 
on Hackney Deep Drawn Shells 
in manufacturing better units at 
lower cost. Shown is a Hackney 
Shell used in carbonators. Pressed 
Steel Tank Company also furnishes 
cylinders for carbonic gas. 


HACKNEY PRODUCTS 


provide better, 
more efficient 
service 


—in vastly diversified 
markets 


Shown above are examples of how well 
Hackney Products do their job in many di- 
versified industries. No wonder these makers 
of vastly different products all depend on 
Hackney Deep Drawing! It gives them so 
many advantages—and so much more of each: 
light weight, greater strength, longer life, im- 
proved appearance—and many more! 

If you need cylinders, drums, barrels, kegs 
or special shapes and shells, remember 
Pressed Steel Tank Company and the ad- 
vantages of Hackney Deep Drawing. It will 
pay you in lower costs, reduced damage and 
improved customer good-will. Here, at 
Pressed Steel Tank Company you will find 
specialists in deep drawing with almost 50 
years’ experience—men who know metals— 
men who are totally familiar with the nature 
of gases, liquids and solids. 

Write for full details, 


PRESSED STEEL TANK COMPANY 


1397 Venderbitt Concourse Bil 
936 W. 


Manufacturers of Hackney Products 


Mein office and pient: 1493 S. 66th St., Milwaukee 14, Wis. 
ding, New Verk 17, N. Y. 
Peechiree $1., N. W., Reem 115, Atlante 3, Georgia 


° 207 Henna Building, Clevelond 15, Ohie 
© 208 Seuth La Selle Street, Room 789, Chicage 4, Illinois 


555 Roosevelt Building, Los Angeles 14, Ceilif 


CONTAINERS FOR GASES, 
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about the company, “Black Bonanza,” 
recently published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. 


Il. Steel Man to Oil 


Husky, towering Reese Taylor is a 
comparative newcomer to oil. He didn't 
get into the field until 1937, when he 
was chosen a director of Union Oil. He 
became president a year later. 

Before that he had made a name for 
himself in West Coast steel circles; at 
34 he was president of Consolidated 
Steel Corp., largest independent fabri- 
cator in Southern California. His father 
had been one of the founders of the 
old Llewelyn Steel Works, which helped 
form Consolidated. 

No slouch at hard-hitting selling and 
competition, Taylor won his spurs dur- 
ing the depression by beating out East- 
ern steel firms on big chunks of the 
metropolitan viaduct for Los Angeles 
and power towers for Hoover Dam. 
¢ Nonconformist—Soon after he be- 
came an oil man, the Pacific Coast rea- 
lized that it had a nonconformist on its 
hands. One thing he did stands out. 
He introduced Royal Triton—“‘no need 
to change more than twice a year’— 
after the oi] industry had spent millions 
trying to convince motorists they ought 
to change oil every 1,000 miles (BW— 
Apr.13’46,p18). 

But by 1948, Taylor was well enough 
entrenched to act as industry spokes- 
man during an oil strike. He accepted 
with one proviso: The rest of the in- 
dustry keep its mouth shut. 


ll. The Road Back 


When ‘Taylor took charge of Union 
Oil in 1938, the company was creaking 
at the joints. Its refineries were twice as 
old and only half as efficient as those 
of major competitors. The tanker flect 
was down to 11 slow, overworked tubs. 

Crude resources was the one depart- 
ment in which the company had kept 
pace. But half the 1,200 productive 
wells were shut down. 

What had happened was this: Union 
had recovered pretty well from the 
depression, but it was in bad shape 
equipmentwise. It had becn paying 
a dividend every year since 1929 by 
drawing on surplus and slashing capi- 
tal expenditures—actually paying out 
about 70°@ more than it earned. L. P 
St. Clair, Union’s president before 
Tavlor, figured that cutting expenses 
and paying dividends would pull the 
company out of the hole. 
¢ Battle—Not all the management 
agreed. After a red-hot fight, involv- 
ing three factions, Taylor was proposed 
by “outside” directors as a compromise 
candidate, was backed by stockholders 
who wanted the company to spend 
money to keep it in the fast-develop- 
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How a Speed Reducer helped save 
your morning cup of coffee 


So great was the menace of the destruc- 
tive coffee borer last year, the Brazilian 
government appointed a committee to 
investigate ways to stop it. The commit- 
tee, after tests, bought 500 Howry-Berg 
Orchard Dusters to do the job. These 
dusters saved the crop—and your 
morning cup of coffee. The Howry- 
Berg story made front page headlines 
in Brazil. 


Without a speed reducer, the posi- 
tive feed of the Howry-Berg line of 
orchard, vineyard and crop dusters 
would be impossible—for the blast fan 
must move at high speed to blow the 
dust high and far, but the agitator feed 
moves at a very low rate. 


Eberhardt-enver 


1408 West Colfax Avenue 


Without Eberhardt-Denver service, 
Howry-Berg might never have shipped 
the order, for the speed reducers had to 
be made in a few days’ time. Howry- 
Berg has long used Eberhardt-Denver's 
Production Delivery Plan, which makes 
it easier to incorporate a speed reducer 
in their product—for Howry-Berg gets 
delivery of their needs as though they 
owned their own gear plant. 

There may be a place in your prod- 
uct (to improve its benefits) or produc- 
tion equipment (for conveyors or in 
machinery) for a speed reducer, so that 
work normally done by hand or not 
done at all—can be done by power. 
Our engineers will be glad to help you 
with your problems. 


Denver, Colo. 


This 
Eberhardt-Denvee 


8 


to 1500 Ibs. 
stock sizes 


made for you. 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE TODAY 


EBERHARDT-DENVER CO. 
1408 West Colfax Avenue 
Denver, Colo. 
Please send full information on how we 
can use the Eberhardt-Denver Production 
Delivery Pian. 
Please give us some indication of how a 
speed reducer might be incorporated in ae 
posters or machinery described in attached 
etter. 


Name. 
Address 


eS 
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Speaking of smoke, you should have 
seen Paul Bunyan’s hot-cake griddle 
in action at daybreak along the 
Little Gimlet. Griddle was so big 
you couldn’t see across it on a misty 
morning. Took two cement mixers ) 
to stir the batter and half a dozen 
men skating around on slabs of 
bacon-fat to keep the pancakes 
from sticking. 


4 
——— 


abulous Fact 


In the smoky days before silicones, 
thousands of bakers worked all day 
at greasing machines to keep our 
daily quota of 30 million loaves of 
bread from sticking to the pans. 
Kept a few thousand more men 
#} busy scrubbing grease stained floors 
and uniforms; cleaning the smoke 
stained. walls and ceilings; scraping 
carbonized grease from the pans. 
Now progressive bakeries use DC 
Pan Glaze, a Dow Corning Silicone 
coating that keeps bread from stick- 
ing for at least 100 bakes per 
application. It never gives off smoke 
‘or leaves a charred residue; never 
wipes off on uniforms; never turns 
rancid. It sets new standards for 
quality and cleanliness. Here, as in 


most industries Dow Corning 


(oF 


Note: DC Pan Glaze is not adapted to , 
bome use. For more information on 

Dow Corning Silicone Products call 

our nearest branch office or write for 

catalog E-24. 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Atiente * Chicego * Cleveland * Delles 
Les Angeles * New York * Weshington, D.C. 
tn Conede: Fibergies Caneda Ltd., Toronte 
in Englend: Midiend Silicones Ltd., London 
in France: St. Goboin, Cheuny et Cirey, Paris 
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IF YOU WEAR GLASSES try Sight Savers and see how well silicones clean, 
polish and protect eyeglasses. SIGHT SAVERS are the new, popular Dow 
Corning Silicone treated tissues that KEEP YOUR GLASSES CLEANER. 


10c at all drug and tobacco counters. 





ing race for oil. St. Clair resigned after 
an auto accident in 1938. 

. Taylor’s job was cut out for him: to 
cep up with a fast-stepping industry. 
Standard Oil of Californie, = instance, 
hiked its sales from $180-million in 
1938 to $735-million 10 years later. 
With that kind of competition, slow- 
thinking management could run a firm 
into the ground. 

So Taylor launched a $73-million 
proses to equip Union Oil with the 

st refineries and laboratories in the 
industry. He earmarked $15-million 
for seven modem high-speed tankers, 
$7-million more for pipelines and tank 
trucks. 

On top of this, the rejuvenated man- 
agement put $22-million to work build- 
ing better service stations, bulk prod- 
uct depots, and marketing facilities. 
¢ Heavy Spending—Altogether, Union 
spent $230-million in 10 years hunt- 
ing and producing oil in 16 states, 
Alaska a Canada. That $230-million 
was more than Union’s total capitaliza- 
tion when Taylor took the reins. 

Even oil men who still think of 
Taylor as an interloper give him full 
credit for dragging Union out of a 
management slump. The results prove 
they’re right: Since 1938, Union sales 
leaped from $78-million to $209-mil- 
lion. The rate is better than Socony- 
Vacuum, Tidewater, or Richfield. 
¢ Profits Climb—Profits have climbed, 
too. They are running around $31- 
million against $6.8-million in 1938. 
Profit margins (around 31%) are a 
match for any integrated company. 

Taylor is 10 years younger than his 
company, which was 60 years old Oct. 
17. In that time, it has grown 350-fold. 
Today it sells to a million customers in 
11 states and two territories. 

The company ranks second in the 
industry on the West Coast; only 
Standard Oil of California is larger than 
Union. 

To make sure the company stays on 
top of the scramble for oi] and markets 
(it has withstood half a dozen cfforts 
by larger companies to swallow it), 
Union broke ground early this year on 
a $5-million, 224-acre research center 
at Brea, Calif. Taylor thinks the indus- 
try hasn’t come close to slaughterhouse 
efficiency in getting everything that’s 
there out of a barrel of oil. 

Union has a top-priority project in 
shale oil. It has vast holdings in the 
Rockies. Union's technologists think 
they've found most of the technical 
answers to the problem of shale oil 
recovery. But they haven’t Iearned yet 
how to produce it at a cost competitive 
with natural .crude. 

Just when it will be commercially 
competitive is anybody’s guess, but 
Union’s people believe they will know 
how to recover it in quantities so vast 
the nation will never run out of oil. 
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The joy of Christmas with bright eyes and 
happy hearts—the gleam and sparkle of 
lovely gifts beneath a gaily decorated tree 
combine to quicken the pulse of the family 


circle—from tiny tot to patriarch. 


The pride of ownership of countless gifts 
with great natural beauty and utility is en- 


hanced by bright metal finishes —imparted 


Gleaming gifts for a Christmas bright 
with precision plating by Udylite 


by Udylite precision plating. This rare 


quality—expressed in endurance, brightness 
and lasting eye-appeal is symbolic of in- 
trinsic value—a virtue deeply appreciated 
by owners year after year. 

Udylite extends to its customers and friends 
heartiest Yuletide Greetings and best wishes 
for a New Year filled with bright promise. 


PIONEER OF A BETTER WAY IN PLATING... 


Udylite 


MICHIGAN 


TESTED SOLUTIONS © TAILORED EQUIPMENT 
AUTOMATIC CONTROL IN METAL FINISHING 
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Photograph by Barton Murray 


out the Christmas Spirit 


Every year the Christmas Seal, enlisted in the fight against 
tuberculosis, becomes a symbol of the good will and selfless love that 
are the essence of the Christmas spirit. 
The original painting tor this year's Seal, shown here with the artist, 
André Dugo, makes effective use of color, as have all previous Seals. 
For color is basic in appealing to the heart—and to the mind. It is a languag. 
in itself by which we speak to each other in countless ways. Especially 
at Christmas do we express our thoughts in color—in gav cards and 
wrappings and decorations, in all kinds of gifts that make for happiness 
Developing and producing new and appealing dyes and pigments 
to meet the demands of people everywhere is one of the important tasks 
of the Calco Chemical Division of American Cyanamid Company 
It is another of the ways in which Cyanamid chemistry is helping to 
make the world a better place in which to live. 


Supplying color... dyes and pigments. . 
? 





Cuma 


AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


. to industry is another of Cyanamid's many services. 
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Synthetic Problem: Materials 
Rubber expansion program braked by shortage of 


chemicals vital to many other industries. Plant capacity adequate. 
Record production of natural adds little to U.S. stockpile. 


Mention wartime materials shortages: 
Everyone thinks of metals. But metals 
are only part of the emergency economy 
picture. Rubber is just as critical. In 
some respects, rubber is a bigger poten- 
tial nuisance. 
¢ High Demand—That’s because syn- 
thetic-rubber production involves chem- 
icals that are already in high demand 
tor hundreds of other industries (BW— 
Nov.18’50,p26). Any emphasis on ex- 
tra. rubber production immediately 
throws other sections of our economy 
out of joint. 

Unlike the World War II situation, 
synthetic-rubber production is limited 
this time not by plant capacity but by 
the supply of raw materials. This was 
pointed out last week in a comprehen- 
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report on synthetic rubber in 
Industries, a McGraw-Hill 


sive 
Chemical 
publication. 
Present demand for rubber of all 
kinds is running as high as 1.2-million 
tons a year (chart, page 48). About a 
quarter of that has to be natural rub- 
ber; that’s because heavy-duty truck 
tires require a high percentage of nat- 
ural. Hence stockpiling of natural 
rubber is vital. In war, the supply 
“—_ be cut off entirely. 
¢ Record Output—World production 
of natural rubber has been at an all- 
time high. But that fact hasn’t meant 
an increased supply in the U.S.; it 
hasn’t resulted in a drop in prices either. 
The reasons: (1) Shipments haven't 
kept up with production; some rubber 


t off the market; and (2) 
i have been competing 
for the stuff. Prices have shot from a 
low of 13¢ last year to highs of over 80¢. 
As the natural price rose, users started 
shifting to synthetic. This aggravated 
the problem of iling synthetic. 
Partly because of this, partly because 
of ex emergency demands, syn- 
thetic plants have been going into 
production in a big way. Full capacity 
should be reached soon. That in turn 
brings plenty of industrial dislocation 
and laments. The plastics industry is 
the most recent of these (BW—Nov.4 
*50,p68). 
¢ $780-Million—During World War 
II, about $780-million of government 
money was spent to build up synthetic- 
tubber facilities. In the peak year, pro- 
duction was 800,000 tons, Of this, 
GR-S represented 710,000 tons, butyl 
60,000 tons, Neoprene and the spe- 
cial nitriles (CRN) about 40,000 tons. 
The GR-S industry, practically all 
overnment-owned, consists chiefly of 
3 copolymer plants, eight of which 
now make “cold-process” rubber (chart, 


page 50). 

w material supply is certain to be 
the governing factor in expansion up to 
or beyond present capacity. Here’s the 
picture. 


|. Butadiene 


Butadiene is the key to the major 
pet of the synthetic-rubber program. 

uring the war, it was made by break- 
ing down ethyl alcohol, butane, buty- 
lene, or petroleum naphtha. With the 
exception of some butylene and butane, 
most of these facilities have been held 
in standby. They are now being 
opened, when possible. 

In peacetime, alcoho] butadiene is 
not popular because of the high cost 
of the basic material. But for war 
purposes, when cost means little, the 
alcoho] process is perhaps the handiest 
way of producing butadiene. Govern- 
ment alcohol plants are now being re- 


_ opened, 


Meanwhile, present high costs of 
butadiene in petroleum plants will be 
reduced by continuous operation. 


ll. Styrene 


Styrene as a general plastic material 
got little attention before 1941. How- 
ever, wartime development of large- 
volume production of styrene pushed 
costs down to a point where it is now 
the base for the most popular plastic: 
polystyrene. 

Ethylene and benzene are primary 
raw materials for producing styrene. 
The primary sources of ethylene are 
ethyl alcohol and propane. The yields 
are satisfactory from alcohol, but the 
initial cost of the alcohol is too high 
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to compete with propane-produced 
ethylene, even with a process that is 
only 40% or 50% efficient. Despite 
this factor, two producing plants are 
still processing alcohol. 

The benzene supply problem was 
solved in wartime by huge imports 
from England. Since the war, we Lae 
‘been faced with a declining supply of 
benzene from coal-based _ industries 
(BW—Aug.26’50,p31). This shortage, 
plus warn use of benzene, became 
acute in the first two quarters of 1950. 
Some authorities have estimated a 10- 
million gal. deficit for the year. Syn- 
thetic benzene from petroleum may be 
one way out of the dilemma (BW— 
Nov.28’50,p52). 


lll. Isobutylene 


Isobutylene is the major constituent 
of butyl rubbers. It is a byproduct of 
catalytic cracking. The supply varies 
seasonally with the gasoline market, m 
which it is a major component of high- 
octane aviation fuel. Increased use of 
jet engines may, however, change the 
market drastically, with a shift to avia- 
tion fuels that do not require isobuty- 
lene. However, the production of jet 
fuels may also change the refinery bal- 
ance, so that special measures may still 
have to be taken to produce the neces- 
sary amounts of isobutylene for butyl 
rubber. 


IV. Isoprene 
t 


Isoprene made its appearance as a 
large-scale industrial chemical as a re- 
sult of butyl manufacture. It can be 
prepared from dipentene (high-priced) 
or from petroleum naphtha (low-priced). 


The petroleum process now is the only 
commercial method. 

Isoprene is present in small quanti- 
ties in nearly al heat-cracked naphthas, 
but its concentration and separation 
are uneconomic except under very spe- 
cial conditions. 


V. Ethylene 


Ethylene has two major uses in the 
synthetic-rubber industry. One is as a 
refrigerant for the butyl rubber process 
(—150F) and the other as an alkyla- 
tion agent for benzene in styrene pro- 
duction. Ethylene for refrigeration pre- 
sents no particular problem because the 
butyl plants are adjacent to refineries 
that have sufficient streams containing 
readily extractable ethylene. 


VI. Soaps 


Soaps are important factors: The gov- 
ernment synthetic-rubber program was 
probably the largest single it in his- 
tory of fatty acid soap. 

A large rosin manufacturer, attempt- 
ing to produce a substitute for the then 
scarce natural fatty acid soaps has de- 
veloped a superior rosin acid soap. ‘The 
rosin acid is made from ‘‘K’’ wood rosin. 

Similar high-grade soaps have been 
developed using potassium hydroxide in 
place of caustic soda. 


Vil. Modifiers 


A large number of modifiers are em- 
ployed in the polymerization of GR-S. 
Chain modifiers are necessary because 
with them polymerization can be con- 
trolled. 

Dodecyl mercaptan is the principal 
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BURROUGHS SENSIMATIC” 


the completely new accounting a 


Never such a machine at any price— 
that’s what thousands of users tell us! 
And until you have actually seen how its 
“mechanical brain” directs the Sensimatic 
through various accounting operations, 
it’s hard to believe any machine could 
be so versatile. Until you have actually 
watched an operator whisk through her 
work, it’s hard to believe that any ma- 
chine could be so fast, so easy to operate. 








Until you have heard what the Sensimatic 
is doing for other businesses . . . until you 
have learned its surprisingly low price 
..- until you have seen it applied to your 
problems — you can’t know how much 
time and money a Sensimatic can save. 


Call your Burroughs man for a demon- 
stration today. Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


*Sensimatic Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S Burroughs 
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GER[INGER LIFT TRUCKS 


© 


There is plenty of power 
in @ Gerlinger Lift Truck 
«+ + easy, floating 
power to lift cumber- 
some loads into place — 
reserve power in the 
100 HP Ford motor— 
tractive power to oper- 
ate under all load ond 
grade conditions. 
“Power Features” ore 
built inte every Ger- 
linger Lift Truck, from 
4 to 9-ton copacities, 
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7YRNS OWAND Orr irseif Sleep, play 
or work, the Reznor adjusts inside tem- 
perarures automatically. Installed in offices, 
stores, factories, churches, lodges, homes. 
\ See your nearby Reznor dealer, 


ES TT 
REZNOR MANUFACTURING CO 
3 UNION ST MERCER, PENNA. 
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Synthetic Rubber: 


modifier for standard-purpose rubber. 
The major constituent of dodecyl mer- 
captan is lauryl alcohol, which is derived 
from coconut oil. So the problem of 
supply during a war could be critical. 
A serics of unlimited-supply  petro- 
leum mercaptans has been used in the 
past two or three years with cold rubber, 
a specific for this type of polymeriza- 
tion. Attempts have been made to 
develop other satisfactory modifiers, but 
the low cost of the petroleum mercap- 
tans has prevented any extensive use. 


Vill. Catalysts 


A reaction catalyst is also necessary. 
Potassium persulfate, produced by clec- 
trolysis of potassium sulfate, was the 
first applicd. ‘The electrochemical in- 
dustry produced an exceedingly purc 
product at low cost that has been a 
standard material for a number of years. 
Fairly large quantities are still used in 
high-temperature polymerization. 

The first cold-rubber catalyst was 
cumence hydroperoxide used in conjunc- 
tion with sugar and ferrous sulfate. 
Lately, a scries of new hydroperoxide 
catalysts has appeared. 
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¢ Shortages—Just as difficult as the 
problem of raw materials is that of the 
supply of rubber-processing chemicals 
and such components as pigments. 
Uhere is a serious question as to the 
availability of antioxidants, essential to 
increased synthetic-rubber use. ‘The en- 
forced’ use of large quantities of syn- 
thetic rubber will require larger amounts 
of many different rubber-compounding 
accelerators and other organic chemicals 
of which the supply is inadequate. 


IX. New Developments 


Improvements are constantly being 
adopted in the production of synthetic 
rubber. Among these have been: 

¢ Continuous instead of batch op- 
cration, a shift made carly in the war 
program. ‘This increased production 
about 36%. 

¢ Cold rmbber, This process was 
introduced early in 1948. Cold rubber 
is widely used in automobile tire treads. 
At present, cold rubber must still be 
mixed with special types of furnace car- 
bon blacks to bring out the best road- 
wear characteristics. Production of these 
special blacks is limited and may delay 
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Bringing Out 
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That's beautiful furniture!” is the kind of praise you like to 
hear whether you’re the manufacturer, wholesaler, retailer, 
or the ultimate owner of fine furniture. 


Finish is the essential that assures the retention of natural 
beauty. And it is surprising just how much the finish has to 
do with product quality—and with profit. 


To hold down the cost of “bringing out the natural beauty of 
the tree,” discriminating manufacturers of furniture, radio 
and television cabinets, and other wood products rely on a 
complete Zaponite wood-finishing system: stains, fillers, 
sealers, and lacquers. And they depend on Zapon Service 
From Every Angle for the right help on finishing problems— 
from surface preparation to drying. 





A letter, wire, or phone call will bring a 
Zapon Customer Service representative to 
help right on your own production line. 
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So sensitive to fire is Zlomalic FIRE-FOG, that 
a mere whisp of flame in this large transformer 
room is sufficient to bring action, immediate . . . 
decisive. This system of protection operates on the 
principle of quick response to heat and produces 
a fire quenching blanket of fine water spray. Actu- 
ally, there is only a lapse of seconds between a 
blaze and its extinction. With FIREFOG nozzles 
strategically placed so as to cover every vulnerable 
area, positive protection is assured. 

Malomuikc ¥VREFOG is specifically designed for 
your particular risk ... electrically safe... approved 
by all leading insurance authorities. Cooperation 
between Your staff and Addomalic FREFOG engi- 
neers will enable us to solve your toughest fire 
hazard problems. Write for complete information 

. no obligation of course. 


f. “y mie 


FIRE-FOG , 


(AT BLANKETS «IT ISOLATES «1 QUENCRES § 


. «+» @ famous member of the 
Wlemilic Spunkleu Femily 
. . . provides basic fire protection for 
process equipment and storage in the 

hemical and petrol industries. 
On-the-spot protection for quench 
tanks, dryers, explosive hazards, con- 
veyor openings, air filters, oil filled 
electrical equipment and other units 
vital to producti line op i 








“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
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FIRST IN FIRE 


DEVELOPMENT ENGINEERING 
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PROTECTION 


MANUFACTURE 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 


INSTALLATION 


wider usage of cold rubber. Continuous 
polymerization techniques are being 
applied to cold-rubber production with 
good results. Most plants will prob- 
ably adopt this method. 

Meanwhile, rubber chemists are at- 
tacking the synthetic problem on a 
variety of fronts, with continual progress 
being reported. 








PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Ribbon spools may soon be in short 
supply. Keelox Mfg. Co., Richmond, 
Va., maker of typewriter and adding-ma- 
chine ribbons, foresees a cut in spool 
metal, plus a shift in peal we sh 
machines to war production. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Richmond, a big 
user, is already stockpiling empties. 
e 


Two “all-weather” jet engines, more 
powerful than present ones, will be 
produced at GE’s Lockland (Ohio) 
plant. Special ignition systems make it 
casy to cut in engines at 50,000 ft. One 
of the engines will power the North 
American F86D—a souped-up model of 
the F-86 which holds the world’s speed 
record. 


6 
Extracting oil from oi] shale econom- 
ically may be possible, the Bureau of 
Mines says after a 10-day test at Rifle, 
Colo. In the bureau’s continuous proc- 
ess, raw shale is gravity-fed down a 
retort against an upward current of hot 
gas. 

e 
Aluminum and its alloys can be bright- 
ened with a process called Kaiser 
Aluminum Bright Dip. One gallon of 
solution processes 90 sq. ft. Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Sales, Inc., 
Palmolive Bldg., Chicago, will license 
the process to aluminum fabricators. 

° 
Faulty products cost industry $3-billion 
a year, says American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers. That’s more than 
the retail value of all electrical appli- 
ances made in a year, including radios 
and TV sets. 

° 
Chemstrand Corp. may become the 
first producer of nylon yarn, outside of 
du Pont. Du Pont is working out a 
deal to license Chemstrand for the man- 
ufacture and sale of nylon. 


e 
A $30-million contract from Republic 
for building coke-oven and open-hearth 
facilities at Cleveland has been handed 
Koppers. ‘They'll be ready by 1952. 


e 
International Nickel has added to its 
corrosion-testing station at Kure Beach, 
N. C. (BW —Jun.25’49,p60). A new 
laboratory and more outdoor exposure 
racks will handle over 20,000 specimens. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 
[! 


Electric-Drive Tractor 


R. G. LeTourneau, Inc.’s tractor, 
called Tournatow, has diesel-electric 
power. It has no clutch, transmission, 
or differential. 

A diesel engine drives a.c. and d.c. 
current generators that provide all 
power for Tournatow. Tucked next to 
each of its four wheels is an electric 
motor that’s wired to the diesel-driven 
gencrators, and a gear arrangement. ‘To 
regulate the flow of electric current 
from the generators to the wheels, 
LeTourneau uses a potentiometer like 
the speed controller on street cars. 

LeTourneau says Tournatow starts 
smoothly, can stop fast. It can move 
obliquely. Steering is done with push- 
buttons; forward and reverse move- 
ments, with a rotating controller. In 
tests for the Air Force, Tournatow re- 
portedly hauled a 200-ton airplane 16 
times its own weight. 

e Source: R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., 
Peoria, Ill. 


Easier Window Raising 


Opening and closing windows is hard 
work. That's because spiral springs, 
often used as counterbalances, give un- 
equal resistance. The more they're com- 
pressed or extended, the more they 
resist. Pullman Mfg. Co. has a window 
counterbalance, called Pullman Power- 
ful Pigmy, that uses a negative spring. 
It’s small and easy to install. 

A negative spring (BW—Jul.2’49,p40) 
can be designed to give uniform re- 
sistance. It’s a strip of coiled metal that 
looks like a roll aa. Before coiling 
it, the manufacturer impresses tiny 
arches in the metal. The negative spring 
resists only at the particular arch that’s 
being uncoiled. If the arches are cqual 
in length, the spring has uniform re- 
sistance, no matter how far it’s extended. 

Powerful Pigmy is 3 in. wide, has a 
diameter of 14 in. The uncoiled end 
fastens to the stationary window frame. 
The rolled part is inserted in the side of 
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Only SYLVANIA gives you this 


complete GUARANTEE on 
fluorescent fixtures 














++. it covers Fixtures 
-“G 


eit covers Tubes 








-.. it covers Parts 


There can be no question about the high quality and splendid perform- 
ance of Sylvania Fluorescent Fixtures. 

Today, every order of 25 or more Sylvania fixtures is covered by a 
complete guarantee ... the most comprehensive in the entire fluorescent 
fixture industry. 

Not only must Sylvania fixtures be free from defective materials and 
workmanship, but tubes, starters, ballasts, lampholders, and sockets 
are also covered by this guarantee for a period of one year. 

This means you can buy Sylvania Fixtures with full confidence in their 
100° perfect performance. For complete details about the entire line 
of Sylvania Fluorescent Fixtures, mail the coupon today. 


Here’s beauty 
and better lighting 


The famous Sylvania TRIMLINE 
FIXTURE CL-242 comes equip 
with two 40-watt fluorescent tubes. 
Attractive translucent plastic side 
anels assure transmission of true 
amp colors and high efficiency. Dis- 
tribution of light assures quality 
illumination. Can be surface or pen- 
dant mounted . . . individually or in 
continuous rows. 


SYLVANIA 
ELECTRIC 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 
Dept. L-1312, 1740 Broadway 
New York 19, N. Y. 

Please send me fall information 
about the complete line of Sylvania 
Fluorescent Fixtures. 





Street 





Cley 
7 
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but... 


i? means profits just 


the same Management and employees agree thaf 
on-the-job coffee service increases production, morale and all-around efficiency. 
Surveys prove iti 


Over three million cups of Kwik-Kafé hot coffee are now enjoyed weekly by 

office and industrial workers in America’s leading concerns. Local 

factory-trained, franchised operators, pledged to the highest 

standards of service and efficiency, service each Rudd-Melikian 
automatic hot-coffee vending unit daily. 


There's no cost to management. The employee’s nickel serves the coffee in 
seconds —a delicious cup of piping-hot Kwik-Kafé. Push-button 
selectors add cream and sugar to taste. 


Add your firm to the ever-growing list of blue 
ribbon companies benefiting from 
Kwik-Kafé coffee service. At your 
request, our authorized representative 

will contact you. 


RUDD-MELIKIAN, INC. 
1947 North Howard Street 
Philadelphia 22, Penna. 


[DB 
100% PURE Frozen, 
Concentrated 
Coffee 


in 52 ox. jers 
for home use 


rudd- 
melikian 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
4 limited number of operater 
franchises are available. Write 
fer details. 


© 1930, R-M, Inc. 





the movable sash. When you lift the 
window, the roll gets larger, but the 
spring force remains the same at every 
point. 

Pullman says the spring works in 
any window weighing up to 20 Ib. (Win- 
dows in an ordinary house weigh from 
10 to 15 Ib.) 
¢ Source: Pullman Mfg. Co.. 
ester, N. Y. 

e Price: Set of four counterbalances, 


$1-$1.35. 


Roch- 


Reverse Magnetic Clutch 


Vickers, Inc., has a reversing Magne- 
clutch transmission. 

The Magneclutch (BW—Jun.3’50 
p44) consists of dry iron and graphite 
particles suspended in oil. When ex- 
cited electromagnetically, the particles 
freeze, making a rigid connection be- 
tween the driving and driven members. 

In Vickers’ reversing setup, a motor- 
driven input shaft connects to a gear 
box. The gears control not one but 
two driving members set within a 
larger driven member. One driving 
member turns forward, the other in 
reverse. When the electric coil for the 
forward driving member is excited, the 
driving member grabs the large driven 
member, turning it forward. For re- 
versing, the coil for the reverse driving 
member is excited. 

Because of the gearing arrangement, 
the two driving members can turn 
at different speeds. Thus, a machine 
tool can cut at a slow forward speed, 
but at a faster reverse speed. Vickers 
says it is also possible to arrange a two- 
speed transmission by gearing the two 
driving members to turn in the same 
direction, but at different speeds. 

e Source: Vickers Electric Division, 
Vickers, Inc., 1815 Locust St., St. 
Louis 3. 


Auto Engine Cleaner 


Homestead Valve Mfg. Co.’s Model 
JO Hypressure Jenny is a combination 
steam cleaner and cooling system 
flusher. It’s used by garages, service 
stations, car dealers, and truck-flcet 
operators. 

The steam cleaner works at 80 to 120 
Ib. pressure, delivers 90 gal. of water 
per hour. HV recommends it for re- 
moving grease and dirt. 

To flush out the cooling system 
(radiator, engine block, and water-type 
heaters), ITV uses heat, chemicals, sud- 
den temperature changes, and strong air 
blasts. The chemicals are forced into 
the cooling system where they loosen 
and emulsify dirt and grease. ‘The solu- 
tion flows into the engine block and out 
of the upper radiator conncction. 

During this operation the tempera- 
ture shifts from hot to cold and cracks 
and loosens scale. Blasts of air break 
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the scale into fine particles, force them 
outside. A clear-water rinse completes 
the bath. 

The unit weighs 500 Ib., can be rolled 
around easily. One man can operate it. 
e Source: Homestead Valve Mfg. Co., 
Hypressure Jenny Division, Coraopolis, 
P. 


a. 
© Price: $635-$698; $489.50 for 45 gal.- 
per-min. model. 


NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 


TV glasses, called Tele-Bans, are de- 
signed by Bausch & Lomb to reduce 
glare from T'V screens, sharpen pictures, 
and lessen eye fatigue. 

2 


Metal boxes, made by Powell Pressed 
Steel Co., Hubbard, Ohio, stack easily, 
have hopper doors for getting at stored 
parts. 
e 

Resin insulators for electrical equip- 
ment are made by Teflon Products 
Division, U.S. Gasket Co., P. O. Box 
93, Camden, N. J. Teflon resin works 
through a —90F to 500F tempera- 
ture range, absorbs no water, and is 
chemically inert. 


Flood Stopper 


You can stop the flood from an overhead 
sprinkler by inserting this wedge in the 
sprinkle: ring. ‘The idea is to save costly 
water damage when flames have gone out 
under one particular sprinkler, but when 
fires still need watering from the rest of 
the system. Sprinkler Stopper Co., 170 S. 
Van Brunt St., Englewood, N. J., makes 
the stopper. It retails for $9.75. 
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move in the right direction 


Food Store, Fort Worth, Tex. 


++ for stores, factories, apartments, schools and public buildings, where considerations such 
as durability, strength, t'resafety, beauty and low annval cost are extremely important. 


South Federal Place, Santa Fe, N. M. 


... for paving highways, streets and alleys. Concrete pavement lasts longer, is safer and 
smoother-riding. It stretches your tax dollars by giving you trve low-annval-cost service. 


Farm near Shawan, Md. 


. «« for farm buildings and improvements. Concrete construction Is economical, sturdy and 
firesafe. It provides protection against destructive forces like rats, rot, termites and storms, 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 
A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portiand cement and 
concrete .. . through scientific research and engineering field work 
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With leaders 
EDISON leads...! 


Leaders in all fields are 
specifying the Disc Edison Voicewriter 


to help get action. It’s built to do more— 


do it better — 
do it easier. No wonder 


that firms which 





“try them all” are picking 
the Disc Edison Voicewriter more 


ES often than all competing makes combined. 


Trust Edison—the leader— 


to give you more of everything... ! 


Edison Voicewriter 


ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF 


P Pe 


INCORPORATED 


This common-sense booklet 
hes proved @ revelation fo 
theusends of businessmen. 
Bs 16 pages teem with fects 
end new ideas. Send for 
yeur copy. Use the coupon. 
Or, fer @ demonstration 


EDISON, 68 Lokeside Avenve, West Orange, N. J. 
Send me @ copy of “Don't Work So Hard” by Roger Denbie, 


WAME__ 





COMPANY ___ 





ADDRESS. 
Aveave, West Orange, Wl. 1 
On Conede: Thomes A. Edison cry. 
of Coneda, Ud, Terente |, 
Osterie. 
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TAXES 


Salesmen Stuck 


Court says government can 
recapture excessive commis- 
sions if goods involved end up in 
something bought by U. S. 





Manufacturers’ commission salesmen 
have just been doused with ice water. 
The U.S. Tax Court did the pouring. 

The court has held that the govern- 
ment can recapture excessive profits 
from the salesmen, even when the sales 
involved were not made to the govern- 
ment. If the goods end up in a product 
sold to the government, then the sales- 
man becomes a subcontractor. 
¢ Undisturbed—Bcfore the ruling, com- 
mission salesmen hadn’t been greatly 
worried by the fact that their civilian- 
goods sales were going to dwindle. 
They figured that other sales, gener- 
ated by the defense program, would 
more than make up the difference. 

That’s true enough; the salesmen’s 
business is sure to flourish as govern- 
ment buying really gets going. But now, 
the big salesmen at least risk having 
part of their fancy profits recaptured. 
¢ Annstrong Case—That’s exactly what 
has happened to James B. Armstrong 
of New York City on commercial sales 
made during World War II. When 
Hitler cut loose, Armstrong had been 
sitting pretty for 13 years in a desk- 
secretary office at 1 East 42nd St. He 
was the exclusive territorial sales repre- 
sentative for Endicott Forging & Mfg. 
Co., of Endicott, N. Y., Hartford Elec- 
tric Steel Corp., of Hartford, Conn., 
Cooper Alloy Foundry Co., of Hillside, 
N. J., and Roxbury Steel Casting Co., 
of Boston. 

His customers included General Elec- 
tric Co., American Car & Foundry Co., 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Wright 
Aero Corp., and International Paper 
Co. 

Armstrong’s net income averaged 
$9,491 in 1936-39. Then it took off— 
to $28,328 in 1940, $45,687 in 1941, 
$54,724 in 1942, and $62,648 in 1943. 
It slid back to $38)876 in 1944. 

e Renegotiation Act—In 1942 Congress 

set up the contract renegotiation ma- 
chinery to recapture, profits deemed ex- 
cessive on war contracts and subcon- 
tracts. Armstrong was tagged by the 
War Contracts Price Adjustment 
Board, which claimed) his net earnings 
were excessive in the amount of $25,000 
in 1943 and $7,500 in\ 1944. 

Armstrong argued this way: The Re- 
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negotiation Act might apply to Wash- ee s a | 
ington Srepercentes, but vas nee | Mast Convincing Adding Machine Offer Ever! 
self. He had kept hands off government 
business, never came near Washington 


during the war. His commissions had 


been earned entirely on commercial 
sales. His initiative and hard work in 
previous years had as much to do with 
the increase in his camings as war 
demand. 


¢ Taxpayers—The Tax Court rejected 
his view when he appealed. It said that 
Congress did not intend to exclude 


from the Renegotiation Act the expense 
of commercial selling of materials with 
war end use. Such expense must ulti- 
REPS LS A a 


mately be borne by the taxpayers. 


“As Congress understood the term 
‘subcontract,’ it extended to orders for 
materials which were to be a component 


part of, or incorporated into, an article 


which was made under government con- 

tracts,” the court observed. 

e¢ Dollas Amount Counts—The court 8 
also took a whack at the size of the a 


commissions. Armstrong showed that 
his commissions averaged about 5% in 


1943 and 1944, the same as in prewar WE ARE SO SuRE the Clary can do your income tax figuring faster and cheaper 


years. The court held that the dollar that we make this offer to users of 25 or more adding machines: If one of 
amount, not the rate, is the controlling your operators can’t do your work faster on a free-trial Clary than on her 
factor under a law designed to recapture present adding machine, we will pay her salary during the week’s trial period! 


excessive profits. Incidentally, that 5 a 

leaves both salesmen and government THIS DARING OFFER IS MADE to show you that the all-electric Clary, world’s 

renegotiation officers without any yard- fastest adding machine, is engineered on an entirely new principle that 

stick to go by. gives it an operator’s speed up to 48% faster than other makes. For you, I 
For Armstrong, there was a crumb of this means more work output, lower office overhead. Prove it for yourself! 

satisfaction. The court cut the recap- You or your own Methods Department will be the judg,. Mail the coupon 

ture amount from $32,500 to $29,250. now or call the Clary representative listed in phone book yellow pages. 

It held that some portion of the in- ici . 

crease in Armstrong’s earnings was due wi 

to his own efforts and could not be at- 

tributed solely to war business. 


Xmas Bonus: Gift 
or Compensation? 


That yearend bonus you hand out to > , «c @ 
your cmployees isn’t always undiluted - , . : 
Christmas cheer. Like as not, the Bu- woato’s Fastest adding machine, the ows rouen on handspan keyboard 
ree ok lnternel Seenees wilt step in Clary is completely new in design from enters an entire item, eliminates 4 to 5 
5 amas oh teuah ae A aii the desk up. All control bars are motor- motions on every figure printed. Exclu- 
and grad at least £7 .a$ INCOME CAKES. ized. Easy super-speed rotary printing sive thumbadd baracross bottom makes 
¢ Real Generosity—If you want to be spins out 188 items a minute. Rotary this practical. Keyboard is laid out like 
extra generous, there is a way you can action gives machine longer life. ledger page. 
keep your workers’ windfall intact. But 
to do so, your somuny has to pay the 


taxes itself—and probably twice as much, 
too. Here’s why: 
Under the tax code, any payment to al does your work faster 


employees—except reimbursement for : sae 
legitimate expenses—is either compensa- SS CASTE eee 
tion or a gift. es Re OR er eee oe 
If it’s compensation, employers can Clary Mul 
list it as a cost and deduct it from gross Dept OS. California 
profits. That could mean a tax saving 5 aeenilliaitieasiiien ihe Firm 
of as much as 45% at current rates. CJ advantage of your revolution- 
But then the payment is taxable income iiunaenenonineenens azn “om 
to the workers, and employers must ‘i Pigzec spd me vans, booklet, City 
withhold. ment.” 
If, on the other hand, the bonus is ee 
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1950 Year of Greatest Fre 
Progress on the M. & St. L. 


1950 will be recorded as the Year of Greatest Freight 
Progress in the 80 years’ history of the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis Railway. 

This year, motive power of the M. & St. L. will be 
completely Dieselized. Placing in service of eight 
more Diesel locomotives in early 1950 meansthe 
passing of the last of the good old M. & St. L. steam ~ 
engines. New buildings, for service and repair of Diesels, 
are now in operation at Marshalltown, Iowa, and Min- 
neapolis. Construction of a new general office building 
of the Railway in Minneapolis, to cost about $1,000,000, 
is in full swing. ; 

All this climaxes an improvement program on which 
the M. & St. L. has spent more than $50,000,000 in 
ten years. In this opening year of the second half of the 
Twentieth Century, the M. & St. L, is better staffed and 
equipped than ever before, to sustain its long reputation 


for 
Fast Dependable Freight Serotee 
@ To Shippers and Receivers 
@ To Agriculture, Commerce and Industry 
@ To Connecting Railroads, via Peoria and 
Other Traffic Gateways 


TRAFFIC OFFICES IN 36 KEY CITIES 


74. Minneapolis & St. Louis Geclacy 


Fast Fre 





NO. 1805 


SENIOR SPRINGREST 
with edjustable 
Spring-Tension Back 


You'll never know what a Sturgis 
posture chair can do for your 

Re , ~ Conventional Type; 
health, well being and job per Sent end ask Oe 
formance till you try one. $o call Together 
, M4 ° * ; 
your Sturgis dealer* andetell him We'll send you his name if you don't know it. 


SENIOR EXECUTIVE 


We'll also send you a stimulating booklet, 


which of these two Tuxptious EU Hise tot Sinins” 
executive chairs you'd like to try. 
No obligation naturally. 





THE Siang POSTURE CHAIR CO. 


classified as a gift, employees don’t have 
to cut Uncle Sam in at all. But the 
business loses the tax deduction; it has 
to charge the payment to net profits or 
to surplus. 

¢ BIR’s Standards—However, just de- 
ciding that you want the bonus to be 
a gift—or compensation for past serv- 
ices—doesn’t settle the question so far 
as BIR is concerned—though your de- 
cision helps. The bureau has standards 
of its own. Some are listed in the tax 
code; others were laid down in numer- 
ous decisions by the courts. 

Here’s what the bureau looks for in 
classifying bonuses as gifts or compen: 
sation taxable to the worker: 

Intent of the employer—did he want 
it to be a gift? 

Authority of management to “give 
away” stockholders’ money. 

Frequency of the giving—BIR tends 
to regard isolated bonuses as gifts, those 
given regularly as extra compensation. 

Timing—was the bonus linked to an 
as 3 Mary gift-giving occasion? 

Method of computing—if the bonus 
is a fixed percentage of the employee’s 
wage or salary, it is considered extra 
compensation. If an employee must 
meet some service requirement to be 
eligible, the bonus is compensation. 





TAX BRIEFS 





A new booklet—“Your Rights of Review 
When the Government Questions Your 
Income Tax Return’—has been com- 
piled by the Commerce Dept. It tells 
in simple language how to handle pro- 
tests, hearings, and court action. You 
can get it from Commerce’s Small Bust- 
ness division in Washington or any field 
office. 

8 
Excises on television and deep-freezes, 
which went into effect Nov. 1, won't 
be charged on sets that were in dealers’ 
hands before that date. 

@ 
The amusement tax cannot be col- 
lected from park operators who ask no 
admission but charge only for rides. 
Federal District Court has ruled that 
use of a merry-go-round or a pony is 
not “admission to a place.” 

e 
The tax status of Guam has been con- 
fused by a law passed this year chang- 
ing the island from a possession to an 
unincorporated territory. Previously, in- 
come of residents was exempt from 
federal taxes; now no one knows if it 
still is, 

2 
Dividend income can no longer be re- 
ported as a total; hereafter, taxpayers 
must itemize each payment and enter 
in a separate schedule to be included 
in the new tax blanks. 
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“R. S. Sterling’, one of two identical Cooper-Bessemer powered 
Serryboats owned and operated by Texas State Highway De- 
partment. Vessels were designed by Eads Johnson and built 
by Todd's Galveston yards for service on Galveston Bay. 


Why Texas motorists believe in 


good ferries” 


INCE midyear, motorists on Texas Highway 87 have 

had a chance to see what two good ferries, nice big 
new ones, mean in saving driving time and money. By 
means of free ferry service across Galveston Bay, this 
heavily traveled highway has for years connected rich 
Texas industrial areas with Galveston refineries, ports, 
and other busy points east. In order to avoid a crippling 
traffic bottleneck, adequate, fast, dependable ferry service 
is vital. 


That’s why the Texas State Highway Department re- 
cently replaced their outmoded ferries with two bigger, 
more modern ones—the one shown above and another 
just like it. That’s also why they gave extra careful thought 
to propulsion power ... wound up by choosing Cooper- 
Bessemer diesels. The new boats not only carry twice as 
many cars per trip but they do it a lot faster. And despite 
a tough round-the-clock schedule, those Cooper-Bessemer 
diesels will work efficiently for years with a minimum 
of time out. 


If you have heavy-duty power jobs coming up... marine, 
locomotive or stationary ... check into the new things 
being done by one of America’s oldest engine builders. 

fou’ll find they add up to reliable power at lower than 
ever cost. 


The 


GROVE CITY, PA 


New York © Chicago © Washington © San Francisco @ les Angeles 
@ Heuston © Dallas ¢ Odessa © Seattle © Tulsa © St. Lovis © Gloucester 
New Orleans © Shreveport 


DIESELS ¢ GAS ENGINES « GAS DIESELS * ENGINE-DRIVEN AND MOTOR-DRIVEN COMPRESSORS ¢ HIGH PRESSURE LIQUID PUMPS 








REGIONAL REPORT 


ax € 


Income Rise Reaches a Plateau 


The six-month parade of income 
gains just about came to a stop in 
October on the basis of preliminary 
figures. ‘The composite of BUSINESS 
WEEK'S Regional Income Indexes gained 
only two-tenths of a point, smallest 
since March. 

Reasons were cmployment disloca 
tions due to shifts from civilian to war 
production, seasonal drops in employ- 
ment in some lines, farm-income dips 
in several regions, and, least important, 
scattered strikes. 

Among the regions, Kansas City, Bos- 


60 


ton, and Philadelphia registered the 
biggest increases in October; New York 
and Cleveland experienced the biggest 
dreps. 

¢ Dead Season—This is pretty much of 
a dead season for farm income. One 
exception: This is the time of year 
when the livestock areas cash in on the 
major part of the year’s income. And 
they're doing very well, indeed; cattle 
and hog raisers are among the few 
farmers in the country who can boast 
of increases in both production and 
prices 


The big cash crops, cotton and wheat, 
got hit hard this year—cotton by a 
nose dive in production that more than 
wiped out big price gains; wheat by a 
decline in output combined with a big 
holdover that kept prices at last year's 
levels. It has been a livestock man’s 
year, and he’s cashing in his blue chips 
now. 
¢ Turnabout—Fnough time has passed 
now since Korea to indicate that the 
outbreak of war made a big change in 
the regional iacome pattern. By and 
large, the regions that were weakest be- 
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news about processing liquid or 
viscous materials 


HERE’S HOW KRAFT 


GUARANTEES IT 


mpeener is guaranteed to be always 
fresh. Kraft Foods Company backs 
this guarantee with a streamlined system 
of production and distribution. Once 
basic ingredients are ready, Parkay is 
processed with VOTATOR Margarine 
Manufacturing Equipment in a matter 
of seconds. Each package is then code- 
dated and rushed to market. 


VOTATOR MARGARINE PROCESSING UNIT 


Guaranteeing not only the date—but 
the fresh flavor—demands rigid quality 
control and speed in processing. 
VOTATOR apparatus chills, congeals, and 
plasticizes materials like margarine six 
to ten times faster than any other known 
heat exchange mechanism. 

Also, with VOTATOR apparatus oper- 
ation is continuous in a closed system. 
This overcomes the variations inherent 
in batch processing, and safeguards 
product purity and freshness. 

Such rigid quality control, and 
savings in labor, space, and time can 
be yours, too. If you process any 


liquid or viscous material involving the 
transfer of heat, investigate VOTATOR 
Processing Apparatus. 


Get this Free Book Today! 
This 32-page 
book gives you the 
complete story on 
VOTATOR Proces- 
sing Apparatus. 
Describes the 
processing .of an 
amazing variety 
of food and indus- 
trial products, 

Contains 12-page technical section with 
valuable reference data and charts. Write for 
your free copy today. 


VOTATOR DIVISION 


LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 


VOTATOR is 4 trade mark applying only to products of The Girdler Corporation. 
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Today’s Most Siindions 
About Today’s Most 


STRONG DUAL APPEAL HELPS TO FARM BETTER 


it's read regularly by over 9 out of 10 (90.7%) 6 out of 10 families get useful ideas from it 
men, over g out 10 (94.4%) women heads of on their major farm product, and over 64% of 
subscriber homes. these recalled specific ides. 


READ AGAIN AND AGAIN HELPS TO LIVE BETTER 

An issue is returned to for reading Women in 6 ovt of 10 homes get useful home- 

by the men, 5.5 times by the women. moking ideos from it, and over 3 out of 4 of 
these recolled specific ideas. 


An issue is read 3 hrs. 19 minutes by the men, HIGH ADVERTISING READERSHIP 
3 hrs. 13 minutes by the women. the advertising read in 


3 out of 4 yseful inform 
READ THOROUGHLY i advertising, and over 3 out 
major editorial item in issue surveyed had of 4 of these recalled specific ideos obteined 
been seen by one or more persons in 65% of from the advertising. 
the homes. 


To determine preference, 6 different que i i rvey. Country Gentleman 
wos overwhelmingly roted first over the 5 surveyed:— 


FARM JOURNAL: successFut FARMING > CAPPER'S FARMER procaressi¥ SOUTHERN agaicurTuRist 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 
Pick Up Most Often 
Spend Most time 


Gives Greatest? 
Enjoyment 


Gives Mest Hetptet 
infeormetie® 


Gives Best Combination 
ot Enioyment end Help 


Went Most te Keep 
Reading 








News 
Important Customers 


Br people of Agricultural America are the balance 
of power at the cash registers and voting machines. 
They spend one out of every three of the nation’s 
dollars at retail. And their votes swing both state and 
national elections. 

Rural buying and opinion has become the decisive 
factor in the national market. How the big farm maga- 
zines compare in selling power is of major marketing 
importance today. 

On circulation alone Country Gentleman is a mass 
magazine of major stature, reaching 2,300,000 prosper- 
ous families. Now new evidence proves it is the most 
influential magazine throughout Rural America... 

The findings at left are from the most penetrating 
nationwide survey of farm magazine readership ever 
made—completed after 7 months’ intensive work by 
the distinguished probability-sampling experts of 
National Analysts, Inc. 

Get the full survey details! Ask your Country 
Gentleman representative to show you the presenta- 
tion titled, “After The Mailman Leaves.” It will 
throw new light on why Country Gentleman is Ist 
among farm magazines—12th among all magazines— 
in advertising revenue. It will show you why... 





lie. 

As Ying open to a a 
. it climaxes a year ood farming 

good li for Couneey Gentleman 


livi 
readers like the Tolins. This Indiana family 
is featured in the magazine's December issue. 











It pays to do 
business in 
New York State! 


“Know-how” at your fingertips. 
You'll find the world’s great- 
est concentration of top-flight 
authorities and service spe- 
cialists in the Empire State. 
Experts in every business 
and professional field —from 
advertising to zymology— 
are ready to help you build 
up a sound, profitable oper- 
ation in New York State. 
For example . . . more than 
850 technical laboratories 
are at your call. For infor- 
mation of specific interest to 
your business, write to: 
N. Y. State Dept. of Com- 
merce, Room 121, 112 State 
St., Albany 7, N. Y. 

















Young or old, expert or nov- 
ice, he'll love “Stro-King” for 
unlimited practice. Toke o 
full swing . . . of home, in- 
doors or out, oll winter! 
Brond new (nationally) it’s 
one thing he doesn’t have! 
Helps the novice “groove” 
his swing; keeps the expert 
ot top form. Simple, practical 
end effective. Nothing like 
it for fun, practice, and 
healthful exercise. 





“Sire. King” spins merrily when hit property; net so when 
dubbed Me loose bell te chose. Packaged with complete 
instructions. Meokes @ wondertul business Christmas present! 








THE WINKELMANN CO. 
321 S. Mein, Seuth Bend, ind. 
Yes, we will drop-ship! 
Please send check with order. 





fore Korea have done the best since, 
and vice versa. 

From June, 1949, to June, 1950, the 
biggest income gainers were the Dallas 
and Atlanta regions; they rank 16th and 
11th, respectively, in gain from June to 
October. And the two biggest gainers 
in the latter period have been the St. 
Louis and New York regions; they 
ranked 10th and 11th, respectively, in 
the preceding 12 months. 


1941 = 100; adjusted for seasonal 


Region 11—Dallas /* 





325 








1949 1950 


1947. 1948 


NCOME here seems to have reached 

a temporary peak; it — slightly 
in October on the basis of preliminary 
figures. The reasons are hard to assess. 
Employment continued to rise during 
the month, though more slowly than 
during the summer. Declines in petro- 
leum and natural-gas production, con- 
struction, food processing, and some 
service lines took most of the edge 
off of increases in manufacturing. 

Farm income is definitely below last 
year’s, though month-to-month changes 
are impossible to evaluate at short 
range. 
¢ Labor Tight—Dallas continues as the 
tightest labor market, with unemploy- 
ment only 1.7% of the labor force. 
This low rate is especially significant 
because more workers are moving into 
Dallas today in search of jobs than at 
any time since the war. Inmigration 
in September alone is estimated at 
close to 2,000, many of them from 
counties in northeast Texas, where the 
cotton crop failed almost completely 
this year. The biggest gains in manu- 
facturing employment have been in the 
aircraft plants, and this gain is ex- 
pected to continue if skilled workers 
can be found. One source of manpower 
will be the Ford assembly plant; it’s 
cutting from two shifts to one and 
laying off 800 workers. 

Other cities in the region where un- 
employment is less than 3% of the 
work force include Austin, EF] Paso, 
Lubbock, San Antonio, Waco, and 
Wichita Falls. 

e Workers Moving—The Beaumont- 
Port Arthur area is in sharp contrast; 
unemployment there is higher than a 


year ago, and workers are moving out 
to jobs in other areas. A good clue to 
the situation is the current list of the 
most pressing labor shortages: “qualified 
waitresses, carhops, supervisory sales- 
persons, and auto-parts salesmen.” 

In the part of New Mexico included 
in this region, Otero County is the 
strongest, due principally to increased 
activity at the White Sands Proving 
Grounds. In northern Louisiana, a new 
oil field has been. proved in La Salle 
Parish. In southeastern Oklahoma, crops 
have been poor, and labor surpluses are 
substantial despite heavy outmigration. 
¢ Drought—Farm income in the dis- 
trict is down sharply this year. Due 
principally to drought in the Panhan- 
dle, the region’s winter wheat crop was 
almost a total loss. The cotton crop 
is estimated at just half last year’s. 
Most other crops were also smaller; a 
few, including corn and_ grain sor- 
ghums, ran counter to the trend. 

Killing frosts hurt some late crops 
early this month. Among them were 
lettuce in Brown County and tomatoes 
along the Rio Grande around Eagle 
Pass. And close to 70% damage was 
reported to the $74-million rose crop 
around Tyler. 

To top it off, future farm prospects 

are poor. Again the reason is drought, 
this time throughout the district. It 
has brought germination of winter 
grains, cover crops, and pasture to a 
complete standstill in many places. 
Winter wheat is so poorly rooted that 
cattle can’t be turned into the fields 
for grazing for fear they'll pull the 
plants up bodily. 
¢ Cattle Good—Cattle are going into 
the winter in good shape, except in the 
coastal and extreme southern counties, 
where critically dry ranges and feed 
shortages have resulted in thin cows 
and considerable culling of herds. Sheep 
in the Edwards Plateau area around 
San Angelo are in good shape. But 
cash income here is restricted because 
almost everyone in the sheep country 
is holding back lambs and ewes to in- 
crease the size of breeding herds. 
e Expansion—New construction con- 
tinues strong in Texas. At Houston, 
Ethyl Corp. is spending $20-million 
on new buildings; Sheffield Steel (part 
of Armco) will expand to the tune of 
$22-million; Reynolds Metals plans a 
$3-million plant. At Texas City, Car- 
bide & Carbon has a $74-million ex- 
pansion under way, and Pan American 
Refining is spending $2-million to ex- 
pand its chemical facilities. At Beau- 
mont, Texas Gulf Sulphur is spending 
$10-million on facilities to serve a 
newly developed sulphur mine in the 
Spindletop area. 

Other Texas building includes: Phil- 
lips Petroleum, a new $94-million gaso- 
line plant at Alvin, a $34-million car- 
bon-black plant at Borger, and a $24- 
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TAP THE FOREST TO FIT 
YOUR NEEDS THROUGH 


GEORGIA — PACIFIC'S 


“new dimension’ 





Georgia-Pacific recently announced a “new dimen- 
sion” in plywood, lumber and door buying . . . efficient, 
coordinated buying from a single source. But, the “new 
dimension,” based on a nation-wide network of ply- 
wood and lumber mills, warehouses and offices, is more 
than a modern, cost-saving way to meet all your needs 

. it also represents improved products to help you 


make better use of wood. 
Here are some Georgia-Pacific product examples: 


Z.GPX—the plastic-faced plywood—so hard, so 

Z smooth, so durable it’s turning in an amazing cost- 

= = caaee record of performance in many industrial 
and construction applications. 


SJ 
DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD 


all types, all sizes, produced to meet 
top-quality G-P standards by con- 
trolled milling methods in the North- 
west’s largest mills. 


HARDWOOD PLYWO0D—trom c Cinitnte cif 
Savannah plant—G-P Crownply, the de i 

root plywood . .. and G-P Plysheet, the specially groo 

essed, virtually warp-free plywood sheathing and utility pain 


ae gee 


panels for time-saving marine 
and industrial use. 


HARDWOOD LUMBER soso pnd 


Appalachian hardwoods of all species. 


SOFTWOOD LUMBER 


Long Leaf and Short 
Leaf Southern Pine 
and Western Lumber 
of all types, 
processed for ify 
maximum strength ° 
and uniformity. 


DOORS — Panel and Flush doors of 
all styles, made by precision methods 
for strength, beauty and economy. 


Send for your copy of the 20-page booklet, “A New Dimen- : 

sion” and the Problem Analysis Data Form that will help 
ou re-examine your plywood and 

te mber needs, and buying methods. 

Write Georgia-Pacific Plywood & 

Lumber Co., 1201 Southern Finance 

Building, Augusta, Georgia. 


“a VP) ike GEORGIA — PACIFIC--- 
PLYWOGCD & LUMBER CO. 


Georgia- “Pacific representatives—trained men with wood en- 
gineering “know how”—are available in cities where offices 
or warehouses are listed below. It will pay you to talk with 
them. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Augusta, Chicago, Olympia, Portland, Newark. 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTION WAREHOUSES: Boston, Chicago, 
Columbia, Newark, Philadelphia, Raleigh, Richmond, Savannah. 
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Why look at BOTH sides 
of these copies? 


Both sides are mimeographed! 
That cuts paper requirements 
in two. Moreover, yOu can 
use thinner paper to save post- 
age. Those are only two of the 
bonus features of -MODERN 
mimeographing, still un- 
matched for over-alleconomy. 
Other bonus features include 
duplicating in 4or morecolors 
at once, and mimeographing 
on almost every kind of paper 
and card stock. 


A‘B 


Such extra versatility above 
and beyond routine mimeo- 
graphing now makes this 
process more useful than ever. 
For a free portfolio of MOD- 
ERN mimeographing samples 
and full facts, send the coupon. 
Do it... write now! Learn 
how you can save through 
MODERN mimeographing 
with A. B. Dick products—for 
use with all makes of suitable 
stencil duplicating products. 


‘DICK 


A THE FIRST NAME IN MIMEOGRAPHING 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. BW-1250 


5700 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. 


With no obligation to me, please send free portfolio of samples and 
full facts about MODERN mimeographing. 


NAME 


ORGANIZATION 


ADDRESS 


t\ZONE 


STATE. 





million expansion at Sweeney; Conway 
Oil, a new $1.3-million edible-oil re- 
finery at Denison; Sunray, a $6}-million 
lant at Snyder; Lone Star Cement, a 
34-million building program at Sweet- 
water. ‘ 

And at Carlsbad, N. M., Southwest 
Potash Corp. is building a new $10- 
_ potash refinery and mining 
shaft. 


1941 300; adjusted for seasonal. 
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VERYTHING’S really booming 
here—in the cities, in the mines, 
and on the farms. 

Labor is drum-tight. ‘Seven of the 
eight cities in the region on which the 
Labor Dept. reports are now on the 
“A” list with unemployment less than 
3% (Denver, Kansas City, Lincoln, 
Oklahoma City, Omaha, Tulsa, and 
Wichita), And the eighth (Topeka) is 
classed “B” (3% to 5%). Weakest part 
of the region employmentwise is Okla- 
homa, outside the two major cities. The 
result has been a steady outmigration 
of workers. 

In Wyoming, employment continued 
to rise in October, a month that ordi- 
narily sees a seasonal dip. Laramie 
particularly reports a critical labor short- 
age. 
¢ Mining—The trend in mining activity 
is up all through the region. Strongest 
is the tristate lead-zinc area (where 
Kansas, Oklahoma, and Missouri mect). 
Not only is mine employment up there, 
but miners’ incomes have jumped $10 
a week—15%—as the result of a labor 
contract that ties wages to the price of 
ore. 

In Colorado, silver output is up 17% 
over last year. And discovery of car- 
notite (a uranium-bearing ore) on Na- 
vajo lands may be important for San 
Juan County, N. M., and neighboring 
areas of Colorado, Utah, and Arizona. 
¢ Farming—Farm income is_ strong. 
The winter wheat crop was good except 
in the Dust Bowl. The corn crop is ex- 
ceptionally good in Nebraska and Kan- 
sas. Kansas’ soybean output is 87% 
above last year’s. Colorado’s sugar-beet 
farmers are harvesting the biggest crop 
in years. Oklahoma’s cotton area pre- 
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the sign 


“Am IJ glad to see you!’ 

You're all smiles when the expressman races in. He’s here with the 
repairs you need to keep the big job pushing. See? There’s the label 
— — the sign of Added Values. 

Speed is a value in itself when you call for genuine P&H repair parts. 
And P&H delivers — fast — through a chain of branches, warehouses, 
and dealers that links the whole U.S. to the great service plant in 
Milwaukee. Every tenth... or twentieth...or hundredth new part 
produced goes into repair stocks here, along with repairs for the oldest 
machines in use. 

You buy P&H for the quality it gives you. But the Added Values don’t 
stop there. P&H service is always at your call... any time... any- 
where ... a P&H tradition for more than sixty years. 


QUALITY 


FOUNDED IN 1884 


SERVICE 





DIESEL ENGINES ELECTRIC HOISTS TRUCK CRANES 


EXCAVATORS 


SOIL STABILIZERS 


OWVERHEAD CRANES 








sents a sharply contrasting picture; the 


me * is down 50% from 1949. 
a $ 0 0 [’ ncome from livestock is very good. 
More cattle and hogs are being mar- 
keted, with prices up 25% and 7%, 
respectively. a and lamb prices 
u 


fhe 
are 50% higher, but marketings are 
€ UJ {4 W n down, as sheep men try to increase 
flocks. 


Prospects for next year’s winter 
wheat are excellent. More was planted 
than last year, and conditions at the 


€ : aa 
start were ideal, though a recent dry 
spell has caused some deterioration. 
ad e Plants—Ford’s new $30-million as- 


sembly plant is the big expansion news 
in Kansas City. In addition, Sheffield 
ee : Steel (Armco) plans a major expansion 
Sight fer Styling ae there, Fairbanks-Morse is building a 
et $3-million factory, and Air Reduction 

You'll like smart, function- il one for $1-million. 
“ Pe means eg gO ve gti ‘ Elsewhere in the region, Colorado 
F ome spel lg i ob ER ‘ Fuel & Iron is spending $26-million on 
trial designers. Modine's truly good- ' “ expansion, mostly at Pueblo; Derby 
looking lines complement any interior. ~ Oil is building a $2-million cat cracker 
at Wichita; Cities Service is spending 
$3.3-million at Ponca City, Okla.; and 
Delhi Oil is building a $13-million re- 


Sight for Construction finery at Farmington, N. M. 


Smart-looking, yes . . . and mighty rugged, 
too! Modines are well-known for their 
long years of dependable, trouble-free 
service. Steam- and water-carrying pass- 
ages are copper and copper alloy to re- 
sist corrosion. Tubes and headers are 
cylindrical — are brazed at the joints to 
withstand greater pressure. Parker-Bond- 
erized casings are rust-resistant. 





Sight for Performance 


Horizontal, Vertical or 
Power Throw...any Mo- 
dine model gives you out- 
= standing, year-in year-out 
performance. Thanks to expert engineer- 
ing, Modines assure you the correct outlet <= 
air temperature and the right air velocity ‘ . v ; : 2 J 
for uniform comfort. Economical to op- “LE : CTOBER Income here did bet- 
erate, too! ter than in most other regions. 
In a sense, this was a catching-up— 
the —_ as a whole fell behind the 
rest of the country between June and 
For Magnified Value — Always Seotendion, 
Select Modine Unit Heaters! e Weak Spot—But within the region, 
eak Spo g 
Yes, for styling, construction and performance conditions are hits mixed. The anthra- 
depend on Modines for big value all the way! cite country remains the weakest sec- 
In factories, stores, hundreds of other locations — tion—in fact, Lackawanna, Luzerne, and 
Modine Unit Heaters excel in efficient, low-cost Schuylkill Counties (Scranton, Wilkes- 
wreaths “— oe Se eee Barre, and Pottsville) make up one of 
representative. He's listed in the classifi io aR, RR : i 
of your phone book. Or write direct. Modine Mfg. the weakest areas economically es the 
Co., 1508 Dekoven Ave., Racine, Wis. entire country. All three.are still on 
the Labor Dept.’s list of distress areas; 
there are only four other such areas in 
Ask for Modine Unit Heater Bulletin 149A. Also available— the country. 
bulletins covering special applications in commercial brooder ; At the other end of the line, Wil- 
houses, greenhouses and milk houses. os a 2 ; 
mington, Del., is one of the country’s 
‘in strongest spots. Unemployment there 


we is so low that women, older men, and 
UNIT HEATERS the physically handicapped are actively 
sought. Other places in the region 


FOR FACTORIES + STORES + GREENNOUSES + COMMERCIAL BROODER HOUSES - many OTHER APPLcATIns | Where labor supply is tight are York, 
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THRIVING ON A DIET OF MUD AND WATER 


U. S. Rubber Hose does a multitude of jobs from 
dredging to de-barking trees 


-DAY SUCKER describes hose 

built by U.S. Rubber to meet the severe 

requirements of sand suction service. Each 

length is custom-made to take the strong vacuum 

‘needed to draw bulky wet sand, muck, coral and rock. A tough 

rubber tube counteracts their terrific cutting action. Wire 

reinforcement prevents collapse under extreme suction and 
constant shifting action. 


WATER SUCTION AND DISCHARGE HOSE by “U.S.” can readily be RAZOR OF WATER! At a pressure of 1400 Ibs. per sq. in., the 2 jets 
rounded out, if crushed or flattened in service. It is lighter in of water spurt from special U. S. Rubber hoses on this de- 
weight than ordinary constructions, yet it is remarkably barking machine, can strip a 20-ft. log in 30 seconds. So great 
flexible and durable. When the operating conditions are un- is the pressure on this hose that if the to-and-fro movement of 
usual, “U. S.”” engineers design a construction to meet them. the nozzles were slowed down, holes would be bored in the log. 


The research and design staff of United States Rubber Company is 
always at your disposal when you have a question about hose. They 
know the latest developments in the hose field, new techniques, new 


methods, new economies. They can make hose do many things it has 
never done before, are constantly developing hose that meets new 


standards in efficiency, durability and safety. Write: 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 








Now 


Hydraulic Drives 
inet 


for Boats, 


When a fisherman wants to troll it’s 
a big advantage for him to be able 
to move so slowly that he “feels 
like he’s going backwards.” 

But heretofore, at trolling speed 
there was the ever-present risk of 
“fouling” the engine by running ittoo 
slow. And a konked-out engine in a 
rough sea can be mighty dangerous. 

The Twin Disc Clutch Company, 
who perfected the double-circuit 
hydraulic coupling, has licked this 
trolling problem, with the 
Model MGH-220 Hydrau- 
lic Marine Gear. 

This gear incorporates a hy- 





draulic coupling in which the amount 
of fluid is varied by remote control. 
This variation permits increased or 
decreased “slip”—up to as much as 
60%—which in turn acts to multiply 
the ordinary reduction gear ratio by 
as much as 2)4,so that the fisherman 
can troll while running the engine 
in a safe and efficient range. 
Wherever you see power at work, 
whether in boats, or in the con- 
struction, logging, petroleum, farm 
equipment, or machine tool 
fields, look also for Twin 
Disc, pioneer in smooth power 
transmission equipment. 


CSCCHKLKGE 


SRANCHES: CLEVELAND ~ 


70 


TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY. Racine, Wisconsin 


DALLAS + DETROIT + 


LOS ANGELES + 


* HYDRAULIC DIVISION, Rockford Iilinors 


WEWARK + MEW ORLEAWS + SEATTLE + TULSA 





Lancaster, and the Bethlehem-Allen- 
town-Easton area. 

¢ Spectacular—As compared with last 
year, Altoona has shown the most spec- 
tacular improvement. A year ago, there 
were 8,500 unemployed there, and the 
city was a chronic tenant of the distress- 
areas list. Today there are fewer than 
3,000 jobless, only about 5% of the 
labor force. In addition, many firms in 
the city have boosted their work weeks 
beyond 40 hours (the Pennsylvania 
R.R., by far the city’s biggest em- 
ployer, is one), which means that pay- 
rolls have risen even faster than em- 
ployment. And it leoks as if both will 
continue to rise for the next several 
months. Sylvania, for instance, now 
employs 580; it will probably hire 350 to 
400 more by January. 

U. S. Steel is rushing plans for its 

new mill at Morrisville, Pa.; although 
the official ground-breaking isn’t until 
March, bulldozers are already at work 
at the site. There are rumors that at 
least two other steel companies plan to 
move into the Philadelphia area—one in 
Delaware County, just below the city, 
the other across the river in Gloucester 
County, N. J. At Friedensville, Pa., 
near Bethlehem, New Jersey Zinc Co. 
is reopening some zinc mines that have 
been closed down since 1892. Dochler- 
Jarvis plans a $4-million plant at Potts- 
town, Pa. 
e Farmers Down—Farmers’ buying 
power in the region is down a little 
from last year. Strongest spots are the 
dairy counties in northeastern Pennsvyl- 
vania, the tobacco country in the south- 
eastern part of the state, and the Dela- 
ware broiler-raising area. 





i+ 1944100; adjusted for seasonal 











ONSOLIDATION of gains seems 
to be the pattern in the Cleveland 
district; on the basis of preliminary 
figures, income in October was slightly 
below the September level. But it was 
still 1% above August, and 5% higher 
than just before Korea. November will 
probably be still lower, due to the 
storm-caused paralysis this week. 
Apparent reasons for the October 
drop were seasonal lavoffs in some lines 
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Only this man can show you 
the GRAPHIC INSURANCE AUDIT 


| sesmecnmpap all over the country have 
agreed—after seeing the Grapuic In- 
SURANCE Aupit—that for the first time they 
gained a complete picture of their insurance 


needs ... could put their finger on overlap- 
ping coverages, and on gaps in their pro- 


grams of insurance protection. 


Only THis Man— your nearby U.S.F.&G. 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


Agent—can show you the Grapuic Insur- 
ANCE Aupir. Call today and arrange for him 
to bring you a copy which can be patterned 
to your own insurance situation, personal, 


business or both. 


There is no obligation. Why not call him now? 





For claim service in emergency, call Western Union 
by number and ask for Operator 25 who has the name and 
address of your nearest U.S. F.& G. Agent. 














Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corperatien, Baltimore 3, Md. 





Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 





CONSULT YOUR INSURANCE ACENT OR BROKER 


AS YOU WOULD YOUR DOCTOR OR LAWYER 








__ “Mobilization Economy ” 


© WHEN YOU DEAL 
WITH US, YOU GET 


eIrvice 


Plus! 


UN 


What effect will 


have on steel supplies? 


Principal Products: Carbon, Alloy and Stainless Quality Steels 


@ Our economy is now entering an 
extended period unlike any other in 
our history. During this period, in- 
dustrial efforts will be divided be- 
tween building an adequate defense 
_ machine and maintaining our high 
standard of living. Industries work- 
ing on government defense orders 
will have “DO” priority ratings and 
get first call on critical steels. Steel 
distributors will replenish their in- 
ventories by passing these defense 
orders along to steel producers. 


Under these circumstances, if you 
do not have a “DO” priority rating 
you may have difficulty obtaining 
certain steel items essential to de- 
fense. Substitutesteels can frequently 
be employed, but you may need help 
in locating suitable materiak 
Here’s how to get the help you need: 
Call in a United States Steel Supply 
Company representative. He will do 
his best to locate the type of steel 
your work requires. That’s his job 
...togive you the best service possi- 
ble, whatever the circumstances. 


Aluminum — Reinforcing Bars— Tools —Supplies and Machinery 


Pa — D 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


SUPPLY COMPANY 


Warehouses ond Sales Offices: 
BALTIMORE + BOSTON - CHICAGO - CLEVELAND - LOS ANGELES 
MILWAUKEE MOUNE,ILL - NEWARK - PITTSBURGH + PORTLAND ORE. 
SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE + ST.LOUIS - TWIN CITY (ST. PAUL) 
Soles Offices: INDIANAPOLIS - KANSAS CITY, MO. - PHILADELPHIA 
_ ROCKFORD, It. - TOLEDO - TULSA - YOUNGSTOWN 
Headquarters Offices: 208 5S. La Salle St.—Chicago 4, lil. 


STATES av © Gy 





and strikes of production workers, es- 
pecially in Toledo. Also, the Pittsburgh 
newspaper strike, which started Oct. 1, 
had a distinct impact on income there; 
all types of trade and service businesses 
reported a marked drop in — 

The region as a whole is already at a 
very high employment level, so income 
gains are harder to come dy than in 
regions that have more slack to take up. 
The steel industry is one example; even 
before Korea it was operating above 
rated capacity, so income gains there 
can come only in two ways. One is 
installation of new capacity, which will 
be felt gradually over the next several 
years. The other, which will result in 
a big income boost all at once, is the 
higher wage scale in the new steel- 
workers’ contract. 

Areas with the tightest labor supplv 
are Canton, Dayton, and Youngstown. 
At Toledo, on the other hand, employ- 
ment, though rising, is below a year 
ago. But, due mostly to wage boosts, 
payrolls are 6% higher. Akron and 
Pittsburgh still have a moderate labor 
surplus, except for a few skilled lines. 
Springfield is the only major area in 
the region that is now credited by the 
Labor Dept. with a “substantial labor 
surplus.” 
¢ More Plants—Biggest new-plant news 
in the region is in the oar industry. 
Republic will spend $75-million on ex- 
pansion in Cleveland; —— will boost 
capacity 20% at Mansfield. Armco, 
which just finished a $12-million, 500- 
man expansion at Middletown, has an- 
nounced plans for another $35-million 
program there and for expansion esti- 
mated at $15-million in Ashland, Ky. 
And Sharon is spending $40-million at 
Sharon, Pa. 

Other Ohio expansion _ includes: 
Standard Oil of Ohio, a new $54-mil- 
lion distillation plant at Cleveland: 
Rockwell Mfg. Co., a 400-man expan- 
sion at Bellefontaine; Weather Seal Co., 
a new 200-man storm-window factory 
at Orrville; Winter Stamping Co., a 
new 100-man plant at Napoleon to 
make engine parts for International 
Harvester; Doehler-Jarvis, a $34-million, 
1,000-man expansion at Toledo; Kaiser- 
Frazer, a new $3-million stamping plant 
at Shadyside; Pittsburgh Plate Glass, a 
$2-million expansion at Mount Vernon; 
Liquid Carbonic, a new $1-million plant 
at Urbana; American Radiator, a $1- 
million expansion at Tiffin. 

Titusville, Pa., once the oil capital of 

the world, lost its last refinery when 
Quaker State closed down there last 
month. 
e Farmers Flourish—Farm income in 
the region is up from last year, despite 
rising costs. Farmers in northwestern 
Ohio are doing very well; not only is 
dairy income higher, but the important 
sovbean crop is up in both yield and 
price. 
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MODERN CONTROL IN FAMOUS 
BUILDINGS: NEW AND OLD 


e Texas Compune Office Building, 
Houston, Texas: This 30-year-old build 
ing recently was air conditioned, section- 
ally, with four “control zones” on each 
of its 13 floors, regulated by a compre- 
hensive system of Johnson Thermostats 
and Dampers. 


e General Petroleum Corporation, Los 
Angeles, Calif.: A thousand Johnson 
Control stations mix the warm and cool 
air in this largest office building in Los 
Angeles. Each 14-foot area has its own 
‘weather’, some being heated at the same 
time that others are being cooled. 


e Confederate Memorial Hospital, 
Shreveport, La.: Hundreds of heat con- 
vectors are controlled by Johnson Indi- 
vidual Room Thermostats, together with 
flexible arrangements of other Johnson 
Control apparatus to solve the temper- 
ature problems which are presented by 
the special requirements of hospital tech- 
niques. 


e John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Boston, Mass.: Johnson 
Control for 1250 air conditioning units 
involves nearly 800 Johnson Room 
Thermostats with an associated Johnson 
Valve and Damper Operator in cach unit. 
Johnson Outdoor Master Contrel regu- 
lates the 16 systems which supply primary 
air to the units. 








AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
“Planned for the Purpose” 
by JOHNSON 


Automatic temperature control systems, 
in the larger buildings, must be “‘Planned-for-the-Purpose” if 
they are to meet the varied requirements of each individual 
heating, cooling, ventilating or air conditioning installation. 
This distinctive Johnson policy has been follcwed evér since 
the first Johnson apparatus was manufactured, 65 years ago. 


The complete responsibility of Johnson service 
—design, manufacture, and installation centered in one 
organization—makes advance planning possible. There is 
no danger of too many cooks spoiling the broth. 


Johnson engineers, in direct branch offices through- 
out the country, see every job through from start to finish. 
That is the proved way to insure that temperature control 
systems function correctly, automatically answering the 
needs of each building, in the interests of economy, comfort 
and convenience. 


Any problem in automatic temperature control 
can be solved best by Johnson, against a background 
of years of experience and development. Often, existing 
systems can be modernized with little expense — result- 
ing in worthwhile savings. Call a nearby Johnson engineer 
for a conference which entails no obligation whatsoever. 
JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, Milwaukee 2, 
Wisconsin. Direct Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 


Johnson 
hulomatic Tempe ecatucand ba Conditioning 
Control 
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UNSKILLED 


LABOR 
1914—48 


Why 
LWELL- PARKERS 


are a Better Buy 
han ever before! 


n Elwell-Parker industrial power 
uck outperforms a whole gang of 
anual laborers, and averages 20 
30 years of service. Even if labor 
tes were stable, the truck would 
y for itself many times. But com- 
on labor has increased 500& since 
1914, while E-P trucks 

have about doubled in 

cost and are better built. 

In addition, Elwell-Park- 

ers (1) protect men and 
materials, (2) permit 

high tiering to save floor 

space, (3) speed produc- 

tion by synchronizing 

flow of materials to and 

from interrelated ma- 
chinery. 

E-P truck lift- 

ing 3500-Ib. 


roll 17 44’ for 
storage. 


FREE BOOKLET 
on Scientific Materials Handling. Ask for 
“Industrial Logistics”. Write The Elwell- 
Parker ElectricCompany, 4012 Se. Clair 
Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


ELWELL-PARKER 


Power Industrial Trucks 
Since 1906 


a OF ete mane Es 


" and whom do I tell about this new brake-fluid indi- 

WHERE DO | GO cator of ours? It’s a natural for military transport,” says 
James Stone (right), president, Hydro-Power Injector Co. Says Otto Klein (left), acting 
regional director, General Services Administration, ““That’s an ordnance item. It will have 
to go to Aberdeen Proving Ground sooner or later. Get in touch with Army Ordnance.” 


" can a big manufacturing operation making tanks, for example, 
HOW LONG keep going without machine parts and service?” asks V. L. Board 


(right), Maintenance Equipment Co., Denver. “Prime manufacturers can get a DO (pri- 
ority order). People who supply parts and service can’t.” Clinic chief Commander Ashler 
admits, “That's a hole all right, one that should be closed.” 
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“HOW DO | PUT 


our new process and new machine to work? It joins steel 
tubes faster and cheaper than anything you ever saw,” says 


John Mattingly (left), of Heath Engineering Co. Commerce’s regional director, Charles 
Brokaw, has the answer: “Find a prime or subcontractor who’s got to do that sort of thing; 
challenge him to let you have that part of his contract below his present costs.” 


Uncle Spreads the Word 


“Uncle Sam’s Circus”—a traveling crew of federal officials 
—tells small-business men in Denver, and other cities, how to stay 


in business despite mobilization. 


The small-business man today trails 
a very large question mark. He’s scared 
he’s going to lose his shirt in the big 
business of defense. What- he wants 
to know is where he gets in on the 
tush of government orders. Or doesn’t 
he? The Truman Administration has 
said it very loud and clear that he does. 
And that brings a whole new string of 
questions. 

The federal government has made a 
business of answering them. A picked 
crew of consultants has been flying the 
country since last July, holding clinics 
to advise small-business men in some 
40 communities how to get into the 
rearmament stream. 
¢ Sample Clinic—A fortnight ago, a 
clinic set up shop in Denver, Colo. 
There “Uncle's Flying Circus” played 
to a packed house of 400 businessmen 
and women. Even the local business 
chiefs (Denver Chamber of Commerce, 
Colorado State Chamber of Commerce, 
Colorado Manufacturers’ Assn.) who 
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helped arrange the mecting were sur- 
prised at the turnout. A planeful of 
people flew over the Rockies from 
Grand Junction, Colo., 250 miles away. 

The audience hung on every word for 
five hours, then rushed the platform to 
ask questions or crowded clinic mem- 
bers into side rooms for a private in- 
vestigation. 
¢ Questions—‘‘How do we get priorities 
so we can stay in business?” two young 
men wanted to know. They own West- 
craft Novelty Co. in suburban Denver. 
They make novelties and gifts of cop- 
per—sure casualties in any tight copper 
squeeze. 

“Where do I go to find out whether 
I have any share in the rearmament?” 
someone asked. 

“Call vour local Dept. of Commerce 
office if there is one,” was the answer. 
“Or write to the nearest one. Or call 
your local chamber of commerce.” 

e Five-Percenters—“Are there still five- 
percenters in Washington?” another 








with this SHEFFIELD 
AUTOMATIC GAGE 


From Nov. 1, 1945 through 1946-7-8 
more than 68,400,000 automotive 
shock absorber pistons were checked 
and segregated according to under- 
size, oversize and five tolerance ranges 
of .0005 each. 


Original cost of $14,400 was amor- 
tized in 5Y% months. 


Net profit of $79,754 had been real- 
ized in 38 months when a major de- 
sign change in the shock absorber 
caused the machine to be shifted from 
full-time to periodic inspection of re- 
placement parts—but it is still in opera- 
tion and producing more profit. 

This is but one of many case histories 
of amazingly high and quick returns 
on investments in Sheffield Multiple 
and Automatic Inspection Equipment. 


At your service are competent engi- 
neers for consultation or survey, with- 
out obligation. 


Address Consultation Service 


She 
< 


ita 
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ffield | 


Dayton ] Ohio U S A 
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Did you say that you can 
help ne cut operating costs? 


INDEED WE DID! 
Men of management everywhere 
are discovering the efficiency and 
economy of the new Royal Electric 





The new Royal Electric offers management an ex- 
traordinarily efficient typewriter for every typing need 
~—from the front office to the typing pool. 


The letters of the president and chairman of the 
board have a beauty, sparkle, and evenness that are 
truly startling. Such letters do them credit. 


And in routine typing jobs Royal Electric gives 
you speed, clarity, and economy. In heavy-duty work 
it can supply as many as 20 clear carbon copies. 


Under all circumstances the new Royal Electric 
lessens operator fatigue and tension, adds to morale. 


Here’s important news! There is no time-consum- 
ing “change-over” problem with the Royal Electric. 


Operators are on familiar ground. The controls on 
the Royal Electric are in the same position as on 
Royal Standard Typewriters. 


Exclusive “Touch Control” allows the operator to 
adjust the key tension to give her the touch she prefers. 
“Magic” Margin permits instant, automatic margin 
setting. These are exclusive Royal Electric features! 














Let us show you how efficient the new Royal Elec- 
tric can be in your office. Have your secretary send 
in the coupon. 


SEND IN COUPON NOW! 


SS ea eae 


Royal Typewriter Company, inc., Dept. 12 
2 Perk Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


| 1 would like a copy of the brochure, “‘ Picture of Progress,” 
STANDARD OYA ELECTRIC describing the new Royal Electric. 


NAME 





Made by the World’s Largest 


Manufacturer of Typewriters COMPANY 





“Touch Control’ and “Magic” are registered trade-marks of ADDRESS 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. L aE we ee eee eee eee elo al 
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“To protect the floors and simplify maintenance,” 


would be a logical answer. However, these purposes 
can be served, and still the frequency of waxing can 
be reduced, by using The Finnell Hot-Wax Process. 
In this process, Finnell-Kote Solid Wax is used, and 
it is applied mechanically with Finnell Equipment. 


Hot-waxing affords greater penetration—allows the 
wax to flow into the pores of the floor—and thoroughly 
utilizes the wax solids. Hot-waxing with Finnell-Kote, 
whose genuine waxcontent is three to fourtimes greater 
than average wax, produces a finish unique in wearing 
and protective qualities. Shows substantial savings in 
labor costs, on a year-to-year basis, as a result of fewer 
applications required. Finnell-Kote is heated in a 
Finnell-Kote Dispenser attached to a Finnell Machine. 
The melted wax is fed to the floor through the center 
of the brush ring, and is uniformly and rapidly spread 
by the revolving brushes. Sets in less than ten seconds, 
and polishes to a beautiful, non-skid finish that actually 
seals out dirt and grime. Contains genuine Carnauba. 
Finnell makes a complete line of Waxzes...also a full line of 
Cleansers and Sealers . . . and Floor-Maintenance Machines and 
Accessories for every type of floor care. The machine shown 
below is a Motor-Weighted Finneil that can be used to 
apply wax, polish, wet-scrub, scrub rugs, steel-wool, dry- 
scrub, sand, and grind! 


For consultation or literature, phone or write nearest 
Finnell Branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3812A East Street, 
Elkhart. Indiana. Branch Offices in all principal cities of 
the United States and Canada. 


THE Finnell FINN 
HOT-WAX PROCESS 






FINNELL SYSTEM, inc. .. 
\ IN ALL 

Piorwer4 aad Specialises ‘a PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE 


EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES / 





“DATA AND BID FORMS reach us too 
late if we stay out of Washington.” L. A. L. 
Jones (left) is head of 25-employee Amer- 
ican Steel & Iron Works. 


say. He advised Denverites bluntly: 
“There’s one type of guy I wish 
wouldn’t bother us. This fellow comes 
to see you, tells you he is bleeding to 
serve his country, but hasn’t got any- 
thing save blood—he has no plant, no 
equipment, no organization, no noth- 
ing... . In such cases I tell ’em to join 
the marines—that’s where blood is 
needed.” 

¢ Lessons—L. H. Kittell, secretary of 
Colorado Manufacturers’ Assn., summed 
up the results this way: “We were 
well satisfied. I was a little skeptical at 
first, but I think our people learned a 
lot. . . . One thing they learned is that 
there is no common or easy road to 
U.S. contracts. Every man has to find 
his own road.” 






REALISTIC SPONSOR, Sen. Edwin John- 
son, “hopes” the audience will get more 
than the “usual bureaucratic malarkey about 
small business getting all the business.” 
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SOUTHERN MATERIALS COMPANY 
amost DOUBLES wire ROPE SERVICE LIFE 


wih S&L CENTERFIT 








ABOVE: This Dravo C-14 whirler crane with a clamshell bucket moves hundreds of tons of 
sand and gravel daily. Holding and closing lines are J & L CenterFit wire rope. 

LEFT: CenterFit closing line on this multiple reeved clamshell lasted an average of more 
than five weeks longer than competing ropes in this application. 


J&L CenterFit Holding and Closing Lines Outlast 
Nearest Competitor by an Average of More Than 5 Weeks 


Here’s a report on the service life of 
J & L CenterFit Wire Rope from the 
Southern Materials Company, Rich- 
mond, Va., large producers and han- 
dlers of Sand, Gravel, Ready Mixed 
Concrete, SOLITE and Slag. 
Southern Materials used a Dravo 
C-14 whirler crane with a 2 cu. yard 
clamshell bucket to test four com- 
peting brands of wire rope, among 
them J & L CenterFit wire rope. 
Among the ten ropes tested J&L 
CenterFit holding and closing lines had 
an average service life of nearly 
twice that of the competing brands. 


This is how the ten ropes compared: 


"Service Life _ 


~ 5 weeks 3 days 
5 weeks 1 day 


~ Tweeks — 

4 weeks 6 deys _ 
10 WEEKS 2 DAYS 
14 WEEKS 


CENTERFIT 10 WEEKS 


It’s no wonder that equipment 
owners are turning to CenterFit 
the new wire rope produced exclu- 
sively by J&L for use on equipment 
having small sheaves and drums. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEELCORPORATION 


From its own raw matertals, 
Jal man s «ld dine of 
carbon ducts, as well as 
certain products in OTISCOLOY 
and jatLoy (ht-tensile steels). 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: HOT ROLLED AND COLD FINISHED 
BARS AND SHAPES »* STRUCTURAL SHAPES * HOT AND COLD 
ROLLED STRIP AND SHEETS + TUBULAR, WIRE AND TIN MILL 
PRODUCTS «© ‘‘PRECISIONBILT’’ WIRE ROPE * COAL CHEMICALS 


Unlike conventional wire ropes 
CenterFit is laid together in one op- 
eration. All strands run in the same 
direction with outside strands fitting 
snugly into the valleys between in- 
side strands. This unique construc- 
tion means more steel and fewer 
voids than any conventional wire 
rope. The result: Higher Strength... 
Greater Flexibility ... Easier Han- 
dling .. . Longer Service Life. 

Write today for your free copy of 
the booklet, “CenterFit’’. You'll get 
the facts on this newest development 
in wire rope design. 





Sea i MOEN 


Ayneotoan Atrlirves 


checked printing puper gualily and prices... 


and landed on lower-cost, high fidelity 
ondol Mailed ¥NAMEL PAPERS 


@ Of all the fine quality printing jobs on which 
Consolidated Enamel Papers are cutting costs 
for many of the nation’s. leading businesses, none 
is more appropriate than the timetables of 
American Airlines. Their schedules record a con- 
tinuous story of faster flights, lower fares, and 
other savings created by the efficiency of im- 
proved, modern methods and equipment. 

Similarly, Consolidated Enamels are products 
of a modern efficiency in papermaking that re- 
sults in lower cost without loss of quality. For 
American Airlines and many other large printing 
users, Consolidated Enamels regularly save 15 
to 25% in net paper costs while giving the very 
finest possible printed results. 


The credit for these savings belongs entirely to 
the revolutionary method by which Consolidated 
Enamels are made. Eliminating many costly 
steps still in use by makers of the old style, 
premium-priced enamels, Consolidated’s modern 
process produces a finished sheet of highest qual- 
ity, simultaneously enameled on both sides, in a 
single high-speed operation. 

Perhaps your own business has no need for 
timetables, but does produce an employee mag- 
azine, direct mail piece, or other quality printing 
where such a substantial, common sense economy 
would be welcome. If so, your inquiry will promptly 
bring complete facts, prices, and samples with- 
out obligation. You be the judge. ec.w.p.xP.co 


ondolkedated VNAMEL PAPERS 


CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER & PAPER COMPANY 





Mokers of Consoweld—decorative and industrial laminates Main Offices: Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin Sales Offices: 135 So. LaSalle St., Chicage 3, Iilinois 
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Dealers: Reluctant Speculators 


Auto and TV men unwilling to absorb more stock despite 


, 


virtual certainty of coming shortages plus buying rush. They're 
frightened by post-Korea slump and credit curbs. 


It won’t be long now. Consumer 
goods—particularly hard goods—are 
going to get scarcer; and the consumers 
are going to be fighting to get them. 
It’s bound to happen. National income 
is going up, building up pesnening 
yer. Stiff cutbacks in metals neede 
or defense are going to slice produc- 
tion. 

Even Regulation W, which has been 
holding down the lid the past couple of 
months, may not keep the top from 
blowing off when those two factors 
really team up. 

It looks like a perfect setup for the 
dealers, especially in autos and TV sets. 
They can stock up now, hold their in- 
ventories, then wait for prices to g° 
sky high when the real rush for goods 
begins. 

But here’s the paradox: Auto and TV 
dealers want no part of any more in- 
ventory; they’re not happy about what 
they have already; and many of them 
are crying their eyes out over credit 
regulations, which cause the situation. 
¢ Screwy Market—Both cars and tele- 
vision sets are quick turnover items. 
Dealers aren’t used to big inventories 
and don’t like them. Their reluctance 
has been strengthened by the screwy 
state of the market since Korea. ‘The 
summer brought boom business; the 
sky was the limit. But then came the 
fall with its credit controls and slump 
in sales. Now, with big inventories, the 
dealers are afraid of the future. 


|. Automobiles 


Right now, there’s some question 
just how bad the inventory situation 
in cars really is. The National Automo- 
bile Dealers Assn. accepts a figure of 
about 500,000 for cars in transit or 
in dealers’ hands. Other industry esti- 
mates range down to 400,000. But 
even if you accept the 500,000 figure, 
it’s subject to interpretation. NADA 
stresses that this means the average 
dealer has some 11 cars on his hands, 
against about eight a month ago. On 
the other hand, Detroit also notes that 
the 500,000 is 70,000 less than the 
year-ago level. 
¢ Manufacturers—The car companies 


over of its old model cars came only to 
about four per dealer. Pontiac cites the 
same figure. 

What really seems to worry the wail- 
ing dealers is the rate at which they 
are afraid inventories will pile up rather 
than the current level. Usually the auto 
manufacturers ease off heavy produc- 
tion during the late fall and winter. 
The winter is a poor sales season, and, 
anyway, the makers are normally in- 
volved in changing over production 
lincs for new models. But this year, the 
dealers complain that production has 
gone on pretty much at full tilt. 

To get rid of stocks, many of them 
have been selling below list price. One 
Ford dealer ‘reports that he unloaded 
all his last year’s models before the new 
ones came in—but only by shaving up 
to $150 off list. 
¢ Passing the Buck—Some dealers have 
also resorted to a new device to keep 
from piling up more inventory. They 
have been getting their finance compa- 
nies to carry the ball for them. The 
finance ccmpanies go to the manufac- 
turers, tell them that they won’t finance 
any more cars because the dealer’s inven- 
tory is already dangerously large. Thus 
the dealers hope to escape any possible 
retaliation from the makers, who might 
take it out on the dealer later by cut- 
ting quotas when things get tough. 

Behind everything the dealer does to- 
day lies a healthy fear of Regulation W. 
He figures that, despite production cut- 
backs next year, credit regulations are 
still going to hurt. 
¢ Lots of Cars—There are only guesses, 
of course, about how many vehicles will 
roll off the lines in 1951. The talk in 
Detroit now puts the cutbacks at about 
25%, which would leave a thumping 
6-million cars and trucks next year. The 
dealer argues that credit restrictions will 
make this number hard to move. 

Worse yet, he’s afraid of what wil! 
happen to the used-car business. On 
one hand, credit restrictions hit the 
chief buyer of used cars, the low-income 
man. On the other, the buyers of new 
cars are no longer in the “must buy” 
class. They may want, but they don’t 
need, cars. They may insist on a good 
allowance for their cars, else be slow to 
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buy. So the dealer faces a two-way 
squeeze. If he has to take losses on used 
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are soft-pedaling the inventory situa- 
tion. Chevrolet claims that the carry- 
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Packaging Time 
cut 60% with 


Angier VPI" Wrap 


¢] THEN 


Slushing 
time was 
15 minutes. 


<< Photos courtesy Whitin Machine Works 
NOW only 6 minutes are required to 
line box with Angier VPI Wrap. This 
revolutionary coated paper gives off 
vapor that stops rust. It eliminates 
slushing. “Degreasing” time saved per 
box — one hour. Total time saved per 
month — 460 hours. To simplify pack- 
aging of your metal products, send 
coupon today! 

e 


CORPORATION 


"TM Reg U.S. Per. OfF Freminghem 7, Mess. 


(Veper Rust Preventive) 
Industrial Peckaging Monutecturers G Engineers Since 1895 
R G Distrib in Principal Cities 





t Angier Corp., Framingham 7, Mass. 
Send VPI Facts! | am interested 


a Yes in rust control of: 


J 


Steel in 
process of 
fabrication. 
Instruments 
and clocks. 
Ordnance 
Equipment. 
Others: 


Machinery - Industrial, 
( ) Metal Working, Farm, 
Office, Construction 
Electrical Machinery, 
( ) Appliances, Products. 
Fabricated Products — 
( ) Cutlery, Hardware, etc. 
Transportation Equip- 
( ment—Aircraft, Auto, 
Naval, Railroad, etc. 


(USE MARGIN for name, title, firm, address) 
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cars, the new-car market may not bail 
him out. 


ll. Television Sets 


The television-set dealer's problems 
are somewhat different, of course. But 
in his case there’s little doubt that the 
inventory is running out his ears. 

he set manufacturers, like the auto 
makers, are turning on the pressure. 
The weekly output rate in October hit 
an average of more than 200,000 sets 
a week—a new record. Meanwhile, sales 
have turned a backflip. Since the onset 
of excise taxes, TV sales in the New 
York market have been cut anywhere 
from 50% on up, according to what 
trade source you use. Elsewhere in the 
country, they're about as bad. 
¢ Excise Tax—The dealers are particu- 
larly unhappy because they stocked up 
in anticipation of heavy buying to beat 
the excise tax on Nov. 1. But the buy- 
ing spree never materialized, partly be- 
cause of the color controversy, partly 
because of the new credit terms. So 
today many dealers are still selling their 
ere models at the old price, or even 

clow list. 

e Saturation—TV dealers have many 
fears. Some think television sets may 
be approaching the saturation point in 
such big markets as New York. They're 
afraid, as car dealers have been, that 
new models coming along early in the 
year will create big markdowns on the 
old models. 


With color cver in the background, . 


the dealers simply can’t figure out the 
future. Nor has the recent injunction 
brought against Columbia Broadcasting 
System by Radio Corp. of America 
(BW —Nov.25'50,p25) induced dealers 
to start reordering, despite some talk to 
that effect last week. 

Appliance dealers, mainly small op- 
crators, simply haven't the “financial 
fortitude,” as one distributor puts it, 
to stock up heavily on inventory. Fur- 
thermore, the bigger operators, such as 
department stores, don’t speculate on 
inventory. ‘Traditionally, they buy to 
keep abreast of sales; if there are short- 
ages, that’s that. 
¢ Other Appliances—Dealer inventories 
of 'T'V sets have been so heavy that they 
have had an cffect on stocks of other 
appliances. With so much money tied 
up in 1'V sets, dealers have had to go 
light on other items such as white 
oods. But this has not been all to the 
= from the dealer's point of view. 
Sales of other appliances aren’t very 
good right now, according to the trade, 
though reports vary. 

But you can bet with pretty full as- 
surance that the TV situation will 
change before very long. According to 
the Radio-Television Manufacturers 
Assn,, radio and ‘T'V-set production 
will be cut anywhere from 25% to 40% 


early next year because of the aluminum 
and cobalt curbs,’and the ones pending 
on copper, nickel, and zinc. Similar cuts 
will, of course, appear in other appli- 
ances. Refrigerators, for example, will 
be greatly affected by these cuts, plus 
sheet-steel shortages. 


lil. Offsets 


Some observers feel that neither car 
nor appliance dealers are‘ taking a full 
account of the psychological effect that 
the announcement of these cutbacks 
will have on the consumer. It’s true, 
they say, that the consumer was bitten 
after Korea. He rushed to buy to beat 
shortages, felt stung when they didn’t 
show up. Even so, the argument runs, 
he’s bound to get jittery when it 
finally sinks in that things are going to 
be hard to get. 
¢ Balancing Factors—Against — each 
worry cited by the car and appliance 
dealers, the observers stack up an off- 
set. The reduction in home building 
will decrease the primary demand _ for 
major appliances, but it will release a 
lot of cash for other purchases. Though 
Regulation W will knock many buyers 
out of the market for cars and other 
items bought on instalment, defense 
industries will create a lot of new 
money burning  people’s pockets. 
Although new models are on the way, 
the changes coming up are—in the case 
of TV sets and cars—almost too small 
to notice: And so far as color ‘TV is 
concerned, it probably won't make 
much difference when real shortages 
start to show up; people will just 
get what they can, while they can. 
¢ Effect of Curbs—What’s morc, the 
observers say that dealers tend to be 
too bearish in calculating the future 
effect of Regulation W. The Com- 
merce Dept. has just estimated that 
no less than 50% of new-car sales, 40% 
of used-car sales, and 40% of other 
durable-goods sales contracted this year 
will be on a strictly cash basis. 

l'rom these figures some observers 
conclude that there is a solid chunk of 
spending that you can count on, credit 
controls or no credit controls. 

The people who take a bullish view 
also point out other factors that tend 
to wash out the effect of Regulation W 
on spending. There’s the point that, 
because saving has little attraction these 
days, consumers are putting their money 
into goods rather than into bank ac- 
counts or bonds (BW —Nov.25’50,p10). 
Under such conditions, goes the argu- 
ment, you can expect consumers to 
buy cars, ‘I'V sets, appliances, and other 
hard goods—particularly if it looks as 
though such goods will be scarce. 

As one major distributor put it last 
weck: “Not long after Feb. 1, dealers 
will be killing themselves wishing they 
had warehouses filled with TV sets.” 
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Ping 


Drafting room which Architect Harris Armstrong designed for his own business in Kirkwood, Missouri. 
Thermopane window wall affords maximum daylight for his staff and protects them from downdraft in winter. 


When an Architect designed for his own Business 


Harris Armstrong, well-known architect of St. 
Louis, Missouri, recently designed an office—for 
his own business. 

And this is what he says: ‘‘Since the Thermopane* 
installations I have made between 1940 and the 
time I built my office have been all that is claimed 
for the material, I used it on my own personal 
work with confidence that it would do a good job, 
and it has.” 

The north wall of his drafting room is built of 
Thermopane insulating glass and the drawing tables 
are placed right beside it. “‘It is only by doing this,” 
Mr. Armstrong says, ‘“‘that top light free of shadows 
is made possible. And the only way that people 
working directly at these windows could be com- 


FOR BETTER VISION SPECIFY THERMOPANE 
MADE WITH POLISHED PLATE GLASS 


fortable in very cold weather is by the use of double 
glazing. Otherwise there would be downdraft. 

‘* Thermopane in the other areas is not so impor- 
tant (for personnel comfort) but was used for 
economic reasons. Since I use electric heat and 
cooling, the additional cost will probably pay for 
itself in a very few years in reduced power bills.” 

To the principles applied here-—-greatest use of 
floor space, maximum use of daylight, reduction of 
heating and cooling costs—add these further consid- 
erations when you think of building: when walls are 
Thermopane, costs of exterior construction, finishing 
and interior decorating are eliminated. On a square 
foot basis, you'll find it economical to build walls of 


Thermopane. Get the details. Write for literature. 
*® 


MADE IN U.S. SOLELY BY LIBBEY. OWENS- FORD GLASS COMPANY 
57125 Nicholas Building, Telede 3, Ohio 








GUESTS of honor at the show are Charles 
A. Ward, B&B president, and his wife. 


Plan It— 


Parties don’t just happen. They take 

a lot of forethought, usually a lot more 

than the guests ever realize. But thor- 

ough planning was obvious to the 1,000- 

odd guests who attended Brown & 

Bigelow’s four-day-long wingding that 

EVERY 15 MINUTES of Brown & Bigelow's four-day sales conference is accounted for was held in St. Paul, Minn., this week. 
on this master schedule. Orion Winford, company vice-president who directs the show, — It was a sales conference, but it was con- 
makes sure that there will never be a dull moment for the salesmen guests. ducted with all the preparation—and 





PRESHOW BRIEFING: Director Winford familiarizes B&B hosts CARNIVAL SECTION features a ball-throwing booth where sales- 
with model exhibition hall, converted basement of St. Paul auditorium. | men can aim pitches at portraits of executives who canceled orders. 
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STAGE SETS were worked out in detailed models months before the conference started. 
H. E. Kranhold, sales policy vice-president, directed writing of the skits. 


Salesmen Wont Forget 


extravagance—of a military campaign. 

There was something to de 
Charles A. Ward, Brown & Bigelow’s 
colorful president, is rounding out his 
25th year with the specialty advertising 
concern, which makes calendars, pen- 
cils, and various other “remembrance” 
items. 

‘Three months before the party began, 


a staff of B&B technicians started mak- 
ing working scale models of stages and 
rooms in the St. Paul Auditorium where 
the conference was held. The basement 
of the auditorium was turned into an 
exhibition hall to display Ward’s $250,- 
000 collection of Western saddlery. 

Total cost of the party is reported to 
be nearly half-a-million dollars. 





STREET SCENE set transforms into giant replicas of upcoming B&B calendars. 
breaks through one to announce the show. 
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Pardon our Pride... 
it’s justified! 


P-1-E has just won 4 honors in the 16th 
year-long National Safety Contest spon- 
sored by the American Trucking Associ- 
ations. Judges from two other national 
associations and a government agency — 
they all agreed on P-1-E! 

FIRST AWARD for safety among over- 
road general carriers traveling 12,000,000 
miles and more annually. 

FIRST AWARD for safety in local gen- 
eral cartage class, 1,000,001 to 2,000,000 
miles annually. 

#12 ST AWARD for best combination of 
above two divisions. 


TRAILMOBILE TROPHY “for the best 
record of safety and service on the high- 
ways regardless of size.” 


ANOTHER FIRST in “Shop Excellence” 
(maincenance, service, repair). Transport 
Topics Nationa! Contest among for-hire 
carriers with 409 or more vehicles. 

ANOTHER FIRST in driving skill and 
none P-1%E driver,O.E.Chapman, 
won the National Championship in the 
Tractor Tandem axle Semi-Trailer class, 
E.L.S won 2nd place in the Pull 
Truck-Full Trailer class, three other 
P- 1-E drivers won State championships. 

zee 
When champion drivers operate the best- 
maintained equipment in the safest manner 
No Wonder “Shippers Agree 
ooo bts PohekI* 





Chicege ° St. Lewis * Kenses City * Denver *¢ Ogden 


Ethe Rene + Ely * Pecatelie * Salt Leke City 


Son Fremcisce + Les Angeles * Sacramente > Ockiond 


General Offices: 299 Adeline, Oakland 20, Calif. 





Small Wonder... 
meaning her 


MATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


They're as convenient os a compact, 
they‘re spendable like cash wherever 
she goes. And so safe too, if lost or 
stolen they ore promptly refunded. In 
denominations of $10, $20, $50 and 
$100. Cost 75¢ for each $100. Buy them 
ot your bank. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 





betas 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 
SACKED GY THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


First tn World Wide Banking 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 











MAINTENANCE 
SHOW AND 
CONFERENCE 


CLEVELAND © JAN. 19-18, 1931 


ror Vice Presidents 
Plant Managers 
Plant Superintendents 
Plant Engineers 
Maintenance Executives 
and all other plant operating men 
whose job it is to select, install, oper- 
ate, and intain the equip tand 
services needed for efficient, low- 
cost production. 





Write today for free show registration tickets 
for yourself and members of your organizo- 
tion. Address 

CLAPP AND POLIAK, SHOW MANAGEMENT 
341 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


BIGGER - BETTER - MORE TO SEE 
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Cow Concentrate 


National Dairy gets 
jump on trade with test mar- 
keting of concentrated milk 
in Wilmington. 


Wilmington (Del.) families this week 
are having a taste of something the 
dairy industry has been working on for 
years—concentrated milk. Housewives 
get the concentrate in fiber cartons one- 
third the size of a quart bottle. To re- 
constitute it, they add two parts water 
and get a quart of milk. Price is the 
same as a quart of homogenized Vitamin 
D, grade A milk. 

e Test Center—The milk started flow- 
ing into Wilmington a couple of weeks 
ago when National Dairy Products, Inc., 
launched a major test campaign in the 
city. In starting its drive, National got 
a decided jump on the rest of the trade. 

Researchers have long been trying to 
develop a satisfactory process for con- 
centrating milk. The aim is to cut 
down the bulk of the milk, thus save on 
delivery and transportation costs. Along 
the way, companies hope to lick the 
surplus-scarcity problem by cr 
milk casicr to move from brimfu 
areas to sections where supplies are low. 
e Under Wraps—So far, National has 
said practically nothing about its con- 
centrating method—except that it 
avoids a cooked taste and makes a milk 
that can be easily reconstituted. (These 
have been the industry's two biggest 
problems.) Trade gossip, however, has 
it that the concentrate is produced un- 
der a_ high-vacuum, low-temperature 
ig similar to the one used for 
ruit juices. 
¢ Frozen or Liquid—To date, there’s 
been little agreement in the industry on 
which type of concentrate—frozen or 
liquid—is better. Borden, which last 
weck announced a_ brand-new high- 
vacuum, low-temperature installation at 
its Elgin (Il.) plant, hasn’t yet said 
whether its concentrate will be frozen 
or not. 

Two of the other companies that 
have work under way lean to the frozen 
varictv. Beatrice Foods of Chicago is 
supposed to be close to producing an 
acceptable frozen concentrate. And a 
Florida company, Milk Concentrate 
Corp.. which has just been formed, 
will license a frozen process. 
¢ Costs—Despite disagreement over 
process, all companies go down the line 
on one point. If a concentrate is to be 
a success, its price will at least have to 
be on a par with fluid milk. Industry 
officials are by no means sure this can 
be done. Process costs may well offset 
any savings in transportation and han- 
dling. 


Either type of concentrate would 
bring up problems for the industry. 
A frozen product would mean delive 
trucks would have to be a 
and stores would need added freezer 
space. Then, too, local laws would have 
to be changed. Many of them bar 
milk that has substances added to it; 
frozen concentrates use stabilizers and 
antioxidants. 

An unfrozen concentrate wouldn’t 

roduce as many local upsets. But un- 
ess the concentrate had long-time 
keeping ee it would do noth- 
ing to solve the problem of surplus- 
scarce area pS ay 

But with either concentrate, there 
would have to be some changes in 
legislation. Many communities pro- 
hibit sale of milk that is shipped in 
from other milksheds. 


Newspaper Strike Put 
A Crimp in Retailing 


It’s rare when a company can find 
some solid consolation for having been 
shut down tight by a strike. But Pitts- 
burgh’s three daily newspapers can 
show at least one indirect benefit from 
the prolonged strike of mailing-room 
clerks, which lasted all of October and 
most of November. The newspapers 
have established themselves as almost 
indispensable to the community. 

Last week, just after the strike was 
settled, the Pittsburgh advertising and 
public-relations firm of Ketchum, Mac- 
Leod & Grove published a survey on 
the effects of the strike on local busi- 
ness. Here are some of the findings: 
¢ Lost Sales—With no newspaper ad- 
vertising to bring in the customers, the 
business done by department stores 
dropped off from 7.5% to 15% below 
the same 1948 period. (Last year’s 
steel and coal strikes spoil comparisons 
with 1949.) 

Other enterprises felt similar effects. 
Beauty parlors and hair specialists re- 
ported their business fell 20% to 50% 
below expectations during the strike: 
drugstores, 5% to 10%. Attendance at 
sports events fell off 50%. Employ- 
ment agencies and personnel depart- 
ments said that placements plummeted 
as much as 55%. Most drive-in theaters 
closed a month ahead of schedule. 
¢ Inconveniences—There were a_ host 
of side effects as well. The lack of 
obituaries caused some unfortunate sit- 
uations. There was, for instance, the 
funeral of a prominent church woman 
at which only four people, other than 
family, showed up. Fund-raising drives 
had to be postponed. 

Then there was also the worried 
husband who had planned to put his 
wife back to work. But he couldn't. 
No want ads. 
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( Advertisement) 


WHAT'S DOING IN DALLAS 





Dallas Is Region’s Diversified Market 

Array of wholesaling, manufacturing establishments attracts 
buyers from Southwest and all states; semi-annual Dallas general 
markets resumed. National firms locate in Dallas. 


w You can buy an airplane or a saddle, a 
cotton gin or a paper box, a felt hat or a 
pair of nylons, with the label “made in 
Dallas.” 

Dallas manufacturers also can sell you 
such things as big neon sign “spectaculars,” 
storage batteries, fashionable men’s and 
women’s clothing, plows and tractors, 
canned foods and candy bars, metal tanks, 
gas heaters, oil field equipment, soaps and 
soap powders, petroleum products. 

It’s a long, long list — from pralines to 


THINK OF DALLAS 


. and you think of beautiful girls. Ann Mor- 
riss, pictured prettily above, grew up in Dallas, 
went to Hollywood, and became an M-G-M 
player, now is married to a movie director at 
Warner's (Edwin L. Marin). She plays football 
with two young sons, tea-parties with baby 
daughter, paints and writes in spare time (“every- 
thing from poetry to musical comedies,” she 
reports). 


Venetian blinds, from Ford automobiles 
(Dallas plant) to jet planes (Chance 
Vought). 

And where the manufacturers leave off, 
the wholesalers take up. 

Then, the list becomes virtually all- 

inclusive. 
@ There is one Dallas house (Briggs- 
Weaver) representing about 600 manufac- 
turers and stocking 27,000 different items. 
This firm can deliver pumps for the deep- 
est water wells, build a cotton oil mill, or 
set up a complete machine shop; it has 
Manila rope to lasso cattle, or wire rope 
to hold up the biggest block and tackle. 

Its growth typifies Dallas’ growth as a 
marketing center. Ten years ago its volume 
was $1,500,000; in 1950, in its new, 
streamlined building, it will do $4,000,000 
out of Dallas, plus about $1,500,000 from 
its Houston branch. 

It’s the same story with Dallas manu- 
facturer after mianufacturer, wholesaler 
after wholesaler — growth, growth, growth! 


@ There are three basic facts about the 
Dallas market: 

1. Anybody can find anything he wants 
to buy in Dallas, practically spealing. 

2. Distribution facilities are geared for 
quick delivery, especially in the tremen- 
dous Dallas Southwest states, but also 
nationally. 

8. Warehousing space has been built up 
on a large scale; notable are the new 
Alford refrigerated warehouses, believed 
largest anywhere. 

Incidentally, by dollar volume Dallas 
ranks first in the South as a wholesale 
market.® 


w Next Jan. 22, the Spring Market will 
open in Dallas, continuing through Feb. 2. 


*Wholesale sales, 1948, $2,197,642,000 (latest 
Census of Business ). 





LONE STAR GAS 
By Julian Stag 


The Lone Star Gas Co., with headquar- 
ters in Dallas, is big, even by Texas stand- 
ar 

It operates in an area nearly 400-x-400 
mi. square, has some 12,000 mi. of pipe, 
and serves customers in about 360 cities 
and towns. 

With the big, new pipelines to the East, 
natural gas has become hot news in indus- 
try. But it’s an old story with Lone Star 
of Dallas; they’ve been collecting gas at 
the well and selling it at the burner-tip 
since 1909. 

Lone Star today has more than a half- 
million customers in Texas and Oklahoma, 
individual and industrial; property, plant 


(Thumbnail sketch of a Dallas industry) 


and equipment valued at $193,950,858 
(as of Oct. 1). 

They point out at Lone Star that its top 
men are all up from the ranks. Its presi- 
dent, D. A. Hulcy, started nearly 31 years 
ago as a clerk in the accounting depart- 
ment. 

“Dech” Hulcy, as he is widely known, 
is a dynamic, friendly man with an appar- 
ent passion for getting things done. He 
was last year’s president of the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce; he is a vice presi- 
dent of the U. S. Chamber. 

And in October, in Atlantic City, Mr. 
Hulcy was elected president of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association, whose membership 
accounts for companies serving more than 
90 per cent of all utility gas customers in 
the U.S. 


This will be the second of the Dallas so- 
called “general markets” held since the 
war. They were resumed with the first Fall 
Market last August. 

This Dallas general market, as distinct 
from the many special regional markets in 
Dallas (fashion, furniture, shoe, gift, etc.), 
covers the full scope of Dallas’ diversifica- 
tion in products and merchandise. 

Getting away from the jam of a central- 
ized exhibition, the Dallas market has re- 
sorted to the open-house technique for 
showing its wares; each manufacturer and 
wholesaler stages his own private “show. 
@ Behind the scenes of the Dallas market 
and its success story is a well-established 
trade organization. This is the Dallas 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers Associa- 
tion, which promotes, develops, exploits, 
and publicizes the market. 

A non-profit corporation in form, the 

D. M. W. A. functions as a division of the 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce. It has its 
own membership of some 200 firms and a 
full-time manager (Mark Hannon). 
@ “Selling the Southwest market from with- 
in” has been the big factor behind the 
recent parade of national companies into 
Dallas with branches, main offices, and 
other outlets. 

Transportation and geographical posi- 
tion are strategic at Dallas for distribution. 
Overnight delivery is common from this 
point throughout a territory of enormous 
buying power. 

Railroading has long made Dallas a re- 
gional crossroads, and such progressive 
lines as Texas & Pacific and M-K-T of 
Texas have home offices in Dallas. 
® Prosperity exacts a price. The association 
in recent years has found itself again and 
again offering apologies to some of its Dal- 
las visitors and customers. Rapid growth 
has meant congestion; visitors doing busi- 
ness in Dallas have been stuck without 
hotel rooms; eager Dallas police fighting 
postwar traffic have bawled out strangers, 
etc. 

But the picture is brighter: the Statler 
is clearing a site for a new Dallas hotel, 
the Baker and Adolphus are building addi- 
tions. And the police are showing their 
Sunday manners to out-of-towners! 


DALLAS BRIEFS 
In the first 10 months of this year, 928 
new firms were established in Dallas, em- 
ploying 3,624 workers. 
a 
DALLAS, monthly publication of the 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce, has been 
named first among Chamber of Commerce 
magazines in the U. S. by the American 
Chamber of Commerce Executives. 





Dallas tt si Arts Association, 


affiliated with Printing Industry of America, 
paid for this advertisement for the : Dalias 
Chamber a Commerce. it is the twelfth of a 
monthly series to keep you posted on eer 
the city of  ppertunite in the Southwest. 
Would you like copies of this advertisement, 
others in the series, or other information? 
Address: 


Dallas Chamber of Commerce 
Dept. B — Dallas 2, Texas 








what could be simpler than 
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in unit sets.ee 


e For handwritten or typewritten records 

e One quick motion separates carbons and forms 
e May be held intact for later entries 

e Single copies may be removed 

e All styles, standardized and custom 


or continuous unit sets 





e For machine written records 

e All E-Z-Out advantages—in linked sets 

¢ Forms feed themselves .. . typist only types 
@ No realigning, no carbon fuss 

@ Sets linked in packs of 500 or more 


For a free demonstration, call your Uarco Repre- 
sentative. For free samples, send coupon below. 
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CARCO 


Rusiness Porms 


Fererien Dose Thi Pepe Rives Che = ind, ook 
1c ‘7 
Oakland, California hei ita 


UARCO Incorporated 
141 West Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


OC unit set forms 
Please send me samples of E-Z-Out Cl continuons unit set forms 


Sales Representatives in all principal cities. 
‘ 





MARKETING BRIEFS 


Minute Maid’s “peddler-wagons” (BW 
—Feb.4'50,p62) will distribute Standard 
Brands Corp.’s Fleishmann’s Yeast and 
Blue Bonnet Margarine in some New 
York areas. The products will be sold 
and delivered direct from the trucks. 

e 


Higher TV rates are scheduled for NBC, 
beginning the first of the year. A half 
hour of evening network time will cost 
$21,780, instead of the present $16,- 
000. NBC argues that Ww circulation 
will have jumped 12 times from what it 
was in January, 1949. 
° 

Gimbel’s formally opened the new first 
floor in its New York store this week 
Modernization of the whole store has 
cost $6-million to date, will cost another 
$l-million next year (BW-—Jul.29’50, 
p34). 





Burlington Mills will develop rayon 
fabrics for popular-priced sportswear 
manufacturing. So far, the company has 
enews for only the medium- and 
higher-priced sportswear fields. 


@ 
New Jersey’s gas war is ending, after 
four months of price cutting (BW— 
— Prices are back to nor- 

al in northern areas, but retailers are 

still battling in the southern part of the 
state. 

6 
Regulation W dodge: Lacy’s chain of 
Washington (D. C.) TV dealers is run- 
ning full-page newspaper ads to pro- 
mote trade-ins. It says it will take 
“beat-up” radios and small-screen TV 
sets as trade-ins on large TV sets. 

e 
Carpet production this year will almost 
reach the 1948 peak, the Carpet Insti- 
tute annual meeting was told last week. 
Increased use of synthetics (BW—Sep. 
2’50,p56) has kept prices within popular 
ranges. 

° 


Mail-order prices for both hard and soft 
goods next spring will be about 10% 
higher than this spring and fall. 

2 
Fewer rubber toys will result from the 
government clampdown on rubber use. 
Sun Rubber Co., big toy makers, has 
requested customers to buy only for 
current demands and early spring sell- 
ing. But it adds that “we may be 
forced to raise prices.” 

® 
Straight bourbon and rye will account 
for 23% of total whiskey sales this year, 
says Schenley Industries. Last year they 
were only 15%. 
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DEFENSE BUSINESS 


$1 a Year? Yes, But 


Truman eases ban against 
unpaid mobilizers—but only a 
little. Agencies must still try civil 
service help first. 


President Truman finally has given 
ground in his battle to keep dollar-a- 
year men out of key mobilization jobs. 
But it is a very short retreat. 

His executive order of last week per- 
mits the hiring of WOC’s. That’s fed- 
eralese for the without-compensation 
employees, the dollar-a-year men who 
serve the government but stay on their 
own company’s payroll. But the order 
tics so many strings to such appoint- 
ments that relatively few WOC’s will 
get in. 

Several of the mobilization agencics 
had hoped they would be permitted to 
bring in top industry men to head up 
most of their operating divisions. After 
a close look at the President’s order, 
however, they’ve decided they'll get 
WOC’s only for top-level posts. 
¢ Tmman Holds Off—Truman has been 
sitting on appointments of WOC’s, in- 
cluding even part-time consultants from 
business, ever since the Defense Pro- 
duction Act became law three months 
ago. ‘Ihe act provided that industry 
people could be hired by the mobilizers 
subject to regulations set up by the 
President. ‘Truman simply omitted to 
draft the regulations. 

Meanwhile, Commerce Secretary 
Sawyer got specific approval from the 
White House to appoint International 
Telephone & Telegraph’s Harrison to 
the National Production Authority on a 
WOC basis—also a few of his aides. 
Then Truman called a halt. 

His opposition stemmed from two 
well-known Truman convictions. As a 
scnator and chairman of the committee 
that watchdogged World War II mo- 
bilization, he developed a deep distrust 
of businessmen in government jobs that 
dealt with their own businesses. At the 
same time, he came to feel that any 
citizen should be willing to serve his 
government—at government wages. 

That's why Truman called on the 
mobilizers to hire as many people as 
they needed from the top three civil- 
service grades—salaries from $11,200 to 
$14,000 a year. Consultants from in- 
dustry were all right, but they should 
not be allowed to make policy. 
¢ Shortage—The defense agencies tried 
to staff themselves within these limita- 
tions. They didn’t get far. 

Competent government cmployees, 
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Move costs the right way 


Send For This 
Check List of 
ideas and Methods 


There’s nothing static about Spincraft spinning and fabri- 
cating. It gives you a most flexible approach to design and production— 
whether quantities are large or small. Best of all, Spincraft methods elim- 
inate high tooling costs; gain weeks of time; save many, many dollars. 

The scope of these abilities and facilities in all metals is high- 
lighted in a new reference book that points the way to far greater econ- 
omy in the production of many parts or products. Here is a source of 
practical how-to-do-it ideas plus solid engineering facts that is yours for 
the asking. Send for your copy of the Spincraft data book, now. 


Spinc raft, Inc 


[IRS We. OC 
4131 W. STATE ST., MILWAUKEE 8, WIS. 


Heretofore known as Milwaukee Metal Spinning Ce 








Ne _ Ace 


Magnetic Crane Control... 


“ig 


Keeps cranes on the job 


/ 24bes.a day! 


Requires ne contact maintenance! 
You don't have to tie up production while 
maintenance men file or sand the contacts 
on your crane controls. The new Whiting 
Magnetic Control has solenoid contactors 
with double-break, silver-alloy contacts 
which never require cleaning or dressing. 
They operate indefinitely with- 

Out attention. 





There are other advantages to 
the new Whiting Magnetic Con- 
trol. Bulky drum-type controllers 
are eliminated. The master switch- 
es occupy very little space and 


Whiting Corperetion 

15661 Lathrop Ave., Hervey, lilinels 
Offices im Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Heaston, Los Angeles, New York, Phila- 
delpbia, Pittsburgh, and St. Louis. 
Representatives in other principal cities. 
Canadian Subsidiary: W biting Corporation 
(Canada) Lid., Toronte, Ontario. Export 
Department: 30 Church St.. New York 
7, New York. 


90 


Write fer New 
Magnetic Control 
Bulletin, No. 72. 


WHITING 


OVERHEAD TRAVELING CRANES 
Also: Hoists, Jib Cranes, “"TRAMBEAM” Monorail Systems, 
Conveyors, Foundry Equip 
Working Machinery, Swenson Evaporators and Spray Dryers. 


give the operator full vision in all direc- 
tions. Furthermore, as they require only a 
flick of the finger tips instead of a heavy 
pull, the crane operator’s work is less 
fatiguing, more accurate, and safer. 
Whiting Magnetic Controls are only 
slightly more costly than drum-type con- 
trols, and much less expensive 
than conventional magnetic con- 
trols. Your new Whiting crane 
can be equipped with this new 
magnetic control, or Whiting 
will convert your old manual- 
type cranes to this new system. 


t, Railroad Equip t, Metal- 








to whom such jobs did a 1, were 
scarce. WPB’s old staff had long since 
scattered. And businessmen didn’t want 
the jobs for a variety of reasons, but 
chiefly because the pay was too light. 
One told NPA he couldn’t pay his in- 
surance premiums, let alone eat, on 
$14,000. 

Then, too, no one knows how long 
the crisis will last. It may be a few 
years; it may be 30. On that uncertain 

sis, businessmen couldn't see giving 
up seniority in industry positions for 
government jobs. 

The mobilization agencies finally 
convinced mobilization policymaker 
Symington they had to have some re- 
lief. The watt was the executive or- 
der permitting WOC’s to retain in- 
dustry jobs and salaries without running 
afoul of federal laws to the contrary. 
¢ Strings—There are two barriers to 
wholesale hiring of WOC’s in the 
President’s regulations. First is a policy 
statement permitting appointments of 
WOC’s to other than merely advisory 
posts only when qualified employees 
are not available through the civil-serv- 
ice system. Second, the Civil Service 
Commission was directed to police this 
directive through reviews of WOC ap- 
pointments every three months. 

In addition, the names, government 
and defense jobs of each WOC will 
be filed with the Federal Register. 
They will not be published in that 
government record, but they will be 
available for inspection by the press. 


Utilities to Report Needs 
Of Aluminum, Copper 


Electric utilities will soon have a 
chance to tell Defense Power Adminis- 
tration how much aluminum and cop- 
per they need. DPA is mailing to 
Class I companies forms covering re- 
quirements for the last three quarters 
of 1951. Returns on aluminum will 
be asked by mid-December; copper re- 
turns won't have to be in until Janu- 
ary. 

DPA will sum up the aluminum 
findings and submit them to National 
Production Authority in January. NPA 
will allot a quantity of the metal to 
the utilities; DPA will supervise its 
distribution. 

The aluminum cutback order ex- 
empted conductor to be delivered for 
electric-utility use up to Apr. 1—if 
the conductor had been ordered before 
Nov. 13. The copper order, due any 
day now, will probably allow the same 
exemption. 

Utilities that hadn’t ordered all their 
first-quarter aluminum by Nov. 13 may 
be up against it. Such hardship cases 
should be reported direct to NPA. 

A steel form is also in the works. 
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CUMMUNS. 
Lhesels 


More Cummins Diesels are being delivered 
in new heavy-duty highway trucks using 
engines of 150 h.p. and over than any other 
make of engine— gasoline or Diesel ! 





And more 200 h.p. model NH-600 
Cummins Diesels are being delivered in new 
heavy-duty highway trucks than any other 
engine— gasoline or Diesel 3 











CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC., COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


EXPORT: CUMMINS DIESEL EXPORT CORPORATION, COLUMBUS, INDIANA, U.S.A.—CABLE: CUMDIEX 
: Di b 
iesel power by 


Lightweight High-speed Diesel Engines (50-550 hp) for: 
On-highway trucks + off-highway trucks + buses « tractors 
earthmovers + shovels + cranes + industrial locomotives 
air compressors - logging yaorders and loaders «+ drilling 
rigs + centrifugal pumps +» generator sels and power units 
work boots and pleasure craft. 





Red Tape in Tools 


Metal workers call it a snarl- 
up when they have to get a 
separate DO rating every time 
they need new hobs or taps.- 


, a ; 
That % ri ht d : In Cleveland this’ week a contractor 
a got a defense order to make a metal 
part. Machines and materials were 
on hand—in fact, practically everything 
he needed to do the job. But he didn’t 
now vou con have a little tap to make the screw 
— threads in the part. And because he 
didn’t, he had to go through as much 
government red tape as if he were buy- 


Stra our A 7 ing a whole tapping machine, brand- 
new. 


He had a priority rating on his order, 
and he could use it easily to get ma- 


= ficcounts og ahie Led earl terials. But to get the tap he had to 
i] y = apply to the government for a com- 
pletely different priority. 

e Snarlup—Contractors call this riga- 

marole as bad a snarlup as there is in 

the defense production procedure. 

ledger. Thanks to the Todd Blue Streak voucher checks, Washington, though it docsn’t deny 

there has been serious trouble in getting 

some tools, says the red tape is there 
for good reason. 


accounting and all the time-consuming details of keep- _ The whole thing stems from the orig- 
inal priorities order of the National 


ing accounts payable ledgers. Production Authority on Oct. 3. In 
it, NPA assigned a special rating-DO 
With Todd Blue Streak vouchers you no longer 98—for machine tools and other produc- 
tion equipment classed as capital equip- 
have to write separate check stubs, check registers or ment. But it also assigned the same 
: moe : rating for the expendable cutting tools 
receipts. Envelope addressing is “‘out.’”’ Even if hundreds that fit onto a machine—the jigs, hobs, 
taps, etc. 
of checks are written every day, cash book and purchase NPA’s idea in setting up the special 
: : . ratings was to keep holders of defense 
journal postings are reduced to only one a day: orders from building up their plants 
Remember, too, that Blue Streak vouchers bring — oe et ene 
. ; . : ¢ One Rating—But machine tools, and 
you imsurance-guaranteed protection against counterfeit- the tools for them, are two different 
. ita . ' ‘ things, say contractors. Hobs and taps 
ing or alteration. Get the details about these Blue Streak agp Ree penal ack 
they are perishable and, in most cases, 
are designed for a particular job. The 
same holds for dies and fixtures. 
Contractors see no reason why they 
onli ein TF | 
every time they need a new tool or 
when one breaks or wears out. They 
fecl there are already adequate ratings 
to get the material they need to fill de- 
fense contracts. Why, then, can’t the 
same ratings be used in getting tools 
to work the material? 
e No Chance—Washington’s answer is 
that it wants to keep close tag on the 
equipment that goes into plants. It 
has no intention now of changing the 
ratings on tools. It says that improve- 
ments being made by the Defense 
Dept. to speed DO 98’s will iron out 
most of the present difficulties. 


It’s a fact! Now you can throw out your accounts payable 


you can totally eliminate ledger postings, historical 





vouchers without delay. Clip and mail the coupon today! 


THE TODD COMPANY, inc., Dept. BW, Rochester 3, N.Y. 


Please let me have full details about Todd Blue 
Streak vouchers that eliminate accounts payable 
ledgers. No cost or obligation to me, of course. 
Firm 
COMPANY, INC. 
[> aes 


a Sie) rele! : : Address____. 
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ROCKVILLE CENTRE wreck on the Long Island R.R. last February cost 32 lives. 


RICHMOND HILL smashup killed 77 passengers on Thanksgiving eve. 


Wreck Starts LIRR Shakeup 


Third major disaster in a year brings state investigation of 
the road's operation. It may end with public ownership and linkage 
with New York City’s rapid transit system. 


Is there any way to make the Long 
Island R.R. a safe and convenient tran- 
sit system? Can it be done under private 
ownership? Can it be done under public 
ownership? 

Those are the problems New York’s 
Governor Dewey, New York City’s 
newly clected Mayor Impellitteri, and a 
host of local county officials have had 
thrust upon them by last week’s wreck— 
one of the worst in railroad history—on 
populous Long Island's only rail carrier. 
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The catastrophe has touched off the 
worst storm of public criticism ever to 
assail the Long Island, which is used to 
it. It was the third serious accident this 
vear—the second ramming of one 
jammed train by another. It raised the 
toll of passenger deaths since February 
to a fantastic figure: 109 killed, 473 
injured. 
¢ Unique—The 116-year-old Long _Is- 
land R.R. does a business quite differ- 
ent from its fellow Class I carriers. 


Its service area is the whole of Lon 
Island, N. Y.—118 mi. long, 13 to 26 
mi. wide. It operates two main lines 
and a network of branches, a total of 
365 mi. of track. It has no competition 
from any other rail system. Neither 
does its mileage, much of which is 
electrified, connect any large centers or 
form part of any through routes of im- 
portance. It collects a much smaller 
part of its total revenues from freight 
than most other Class I systems. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. has held all 
the stock of the Long Island for many 
years. It first acquired control of the 
line in 1901. In March, 1949, the 
Long Island went into bankruptcy, and 
two trustees were appointed to admin- 
ister the system. 
 Investigations—Many _ investigations 
of last week’s accident have already 
started. Inquiries are under way by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, New 
York’s Public Service Commission, the 
district attorney of the county where 
the smashup occurred, and by the 
Long Island itself. 

But the public doesn’t expect much 
to come out of these investigations. 
ICC, in fact, has already warned that 
by law it is called on only “to deter- 
mine the cause of the accident and to 
make such recommendations as it deems 
necessary,” that it has no authority “to 
require that its recommendations be 
carried into effect.” 

¢ Comprehensive Study—But Governor 

Dewev’s investigation has more tecth. 
He has set up a special three-man state 
commission to make a comprehensive 
study of the problems of the whole 
Long Island system. He told them not 
to limit their investigation just to last 
week’s accident. 

The commission, known as the Long 
Island R.R. Commission, is headed 
by former Secretary of War Robert P. 
Patterson. Its task is to determine the 
basic causes of the road’s decrepitude. 
How can it be got out of bankruptcy? 
Is public ownership necessary? Is it 
feasible to integrate the road’s commut- 
ing facilities with New York’s municipal 
rapid transit system? 

The commission may also suggest 
new state and federal legislation to rid 
the road of today’s overlapping and 
conflicting controls. 

Dewey has arranged to finance the 
study by drawing on the State Emer- 
gency Fund, which now contains over 
$l-million. Beyond that, he has an- 
nounced that he will soon ask legisla- 
tive leaders “‘to join me in signing cer- 
tificates for all ae necessary for the 
commission.” f 
¢ All at Once—Before 1949 the Long 
Island’s accident rate was actually lower 
than the average of all eastern roads. 
Between 1926 and 1948 it carried over 
2-billion passengers without a fatality. 
And no passenger was killed in 1949 
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$ THE FACT that your dollar volume has increased faster than 
Bi can build up working capital a “headache” now? Will the 
problem become more severe in meeting higher payroll and material 
‘costs, heavier taxes? Are you going to be called on to speed up and 
expand production to meet Government requirements? 


Then you will be interested in the proposal ComMMERCIAL 
Crepir can make to increase your working capital 20%, 30%, 
40% or more... usually in 3 to 5 days. Our plan has none of the 
disadvantages inherent in other methods of raising capital. We 
do not buy stock, debentures, other capital issues. We are not 
interested in becoming a partner. You retain complete control 
over ownership, management and profits. 


There are no preliminary fees, commissions, etc. Our one 
reasonable charge is (unlike dividends) a tax deductible expense. 
ComMMERCIAL CREDIT money is yours as long as you need it. And 
as your needs vary you pay only for the amount you actually use. 


If additional working capital would strengthen your company 
now or in the months ahead, write, wire or phone the nearest 
CoMMERCIAL CREDIT CorporaTION Office listed below. Just say, 
“Send me complete information about the plan referred to in 
Business Week.” 

COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 1 © New York 17 


Chicago 6 ® Los Angeles 14 © San Francisco 6 . . . and more than 300 
other financing offices in principal cities of the United States and Canada 


| COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
ee) aa 


Ni Np 
$100,000 000 


ind Surplus Uve 


D. 
BALTIMORE 2. ws 





cither, even though last year the road 
carried more than 14% of all passengers 
hauled by Class I systems. 

Last year, however, 20 employees did 
lose their lives in accidents. The rate 
of all injuries and deaths also jumped 
far above the eastern region’s average. 

And thus far this year passenger 
deaths on the Long Island are three 
times the total killed on all the nation’s 
tailroads in 1949. 
¢ Blame?—Who’s to blame? Most of 
the road’s travelers will insist that the 
Pennsylvania R.R. is the villain. Accord- 
ing to such sources, Pennsy has milked 
its subsidiary in outrageous fashion, has 
been largely responsible for the financial 
troubles that forced the road into bank- 
tuptcy in early 1949 (BW—Mar.12°49, 
p82). It’s directly blamed, too, for out- 
moded and dirty equipment and for 
the lack of esprit de corps among the 
Long Island’s staff. (One passenger de- 
scribes it as “insufferable disinterested- 
ness on the part of train crews.”) 
¢ Denial—Such charges are vigorously 
denied by the Pennsy. Since it ac- 

uired control of the Long Island, the 

ennsy says, it has had to pour close 
to $105-million into the system; at the 
same time it has withdrawn in dividends 
only $18-million. It denies, as well, 
the recent charge of county officials that 
through interrailroad accounting and 
operating practices, the parent has long 
been siphoning some $2-million an- 
nually from its subsidiary (BW —Jul.2 
’49,p54). And the Pennsy points out 
that the annual rentals the Long Island 
has been paying for use of its station 
and tunnel facilities over the last decade 
were long since approved by the ICC. 

e Man Failure—Despite the road’s cur- 
rent poverty, none of this year’s serious 
accidents has been caused by faulty or 
poorly maintained equipment. All ap- 
pear, instead, to have had one common 
cause: man failure. Two appear to have 
been caused by motormen running past 
stop signals at excessive speed, one by 
an employee throwing a switch at the 
wrong time. In fact, according to ICC 
and the local PSC, the Long Island’s 
safety precautions appear quite good by 
normal railroad standards. 

The crux of the matter appears to 
be this: The Long Island is not a “‘stand- 
ard” railroad property. For years, over 
two-thirds of all its income has come 
from its passenger traffic. And little 
of that has come from long-haul busi- 
ness. It has been derived largely from 
commuters at less-than-average fares. 
Last year its average rate per passenger 
per mile came to only 1.92¢ against 
an over-all average of 2.45¢ for Class I 
roads. 

In other words, the Long Island ap- 
fears to be essentially a rapid transit 
system. 

This point is stressed by critics of 
the road who argue that “standard rail- 
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*Crown’s “Silent Salesman” For Products Old and New 


Invented by Crown. Spra-tainer was not only 
the first but is now the leading Propulsion 
Can on the market. The field is wide open! 
New pressure-dispensed products by the 
score are constantly being inspired by Spra- 
tainer. Established brands undergo rejuve- 


nation when packaged this convenient way 


preferred by the public. 


Plants at Philadelphia, Chicago, Orlando. Branch Offices: New York, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, St. Louis 


Spra-tainer, exclusively styled with “No Side 
Seam — No Top Seam” for safety and de- 
pendability, exemplifies Crown’s creative in- 
genuity. Investigate Pressure Packaging for 
YOUR PRODUCT. And remember...Crown 
serves many industries with a complete line 
of cans. Whatever your business, whatever 


your can-needs, check first with Crown. 


Crown Can Company 
Erie Avenue at H Street, Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


() Please have a Crown Sales Representative call. 


(D Please send me | on the Sp 





RONG rcnrcvssnseesceire 


Address... 











One of America’s Largest Can Manufacturers 


Division of Crown Cork & Seal Company 


























CAMPBELL 


CHAIN 


takes the 
Strain .ee 


High standards of qual- 
ity are traditional with 
Campbell. To assure 
that all Campbell chain 
meets our standards— 
and yours—every link 
in every chain is rigidly 
inspected. When you 
need dependablechain, 
depend on Campbell. 
CAMPBELL CHAIN Company 
Main Office—York, Pa. 


Factories— 
York, Pa. & West Burlington, lowa 


INDUSTRIAL, MARINE, 
AUTOMOTIVE, FARM, 
SPECIAL PURPOSES 





road Lpeertice. isn’t suitable for it. They 
say that for proper protection the road 
needs to install the same mechanical 
safety system that the New York sub- 
e use. 

¢ Trippers—Onc particular bone of 
contention has been automatic trippers. 
These automatically stop a train when 
it an another. Many people 
think they should be installed on all the 
road’s high-traffic-density commuting 
mileage; there, during rush hours, trains 
often travel only two to four minutes 
apart. 

Long Island officials have always 
vehemently opposed these suggestions. 
They maintain that use of trippers 
isn’t practical on above-ground rapid 
transit lines. Because of weather con- 
ditions. and other mechanical problems, 
they insist trippers would often un- 
necessarily delay operations. 
¢ Finances—There may be another rea- 
son, however, for their opposition— 
finances. Any railroader will tell you 
that there is little profit in the type 
of passenger business the Long Island 
is saddled with. Since 1934 the Long 
Island has had only three profitable 
years. Other years it has gone into the 
red as much as $6-million. In the 1935- 
49 period it reported a net deficit of 
some $22.6-million, despite gross rev- 
enues of around $539-million. This 
year there has been some improvement. 
Nonethéless, operations in the first 
nine months produced a net deficit of 
over $2.2-million. 
¢ $60-Million—Dewey has no illusions 
about this situation. The Public Serv- 
ice Commission has already told him 
that a proper reorganization of the sys- 
tem would take at least $40-million of 
new capital. And he is more inclined 
to think that the true amount would 
probably add up to around $60-million. 

The commission Dewey has set up 
has been asked to deliver its blueprints 
within 60 days. But it is a terrific job. 
Most authorities think the best that 
can be hoped for in the time is a pre- 
liminary report. 
¢ Ouster Sauctiows county officials 
don’t want to wait for the report be- 
fore making a management change. 
They want the heads of the present 
trustees—David E. Smucker, former 
Pennsy official who was the road’s gen- 
eral manager for a short time, and 
Hunter L. Delatour, a prominent Brook- 
lyn lawyer and former law partner of 
the judge who appointed him trustee. 

With Dewey’s Gece, the county 
officials have started taking steps that 
thev hope will lead to the removal of 
both trustees. What they want is the 
appointment of a trustee “with ac- 
knowledged confidence as a railroad op- 
erating man—and free of prior associa- 
tion with the Pennsylvania R.R.” 
¢ Claims—The cost to the road of last 
weck’s wreck is, of course, still prob- 


lematical. At last count, it had paid 
out $1.3-million to.settle claims from 
last February’s Rockville Centre dis- 
aster. A $1-million policy with go 
of London has hel settle cases, but 
many Claims are still outstanding. 

It is the custom of railroads to set 
aside reserves to satisfy claims arising 
from accidents. It is questionable, how- 
ever, whether the Long Island has 
much left in view of what it has al- 
ready paid out. And there’s no way 
of peg: | just how much outside 
insurance the road has to supplement 
its own resources. The most that 
Smucker will say is that “we are: in- 
sured to a certain extent.” 
¢ Debts—Besides this potentially heavy 
debt, the road is said to owe New 
York City about $7-million of back 
taxes. There is also about $5-million 
of back taxes due Long Island munici- 
palities and $14-million to New York 
State (the road’s share of the cost of 
grade-crossing eliminations since 1926). 
Because of these factors and the real 
scarcity of earnings, it seems too much 
to hope that trustees will be able to 
accomplish much in the way of rehabili- 
tating the system. 
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The storm in the northeastern U.S. may 
have done more damage than the $400- 
million caused by the 1938 hurricane, 
say insurance underwriters. After the 
1938 blow, stock fire companies alone 
paid claims of $10-million. They'll pay 
a lot more this time, because wind- 
storm insurance is more popular. 


6 
Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co., 
New York, has declared a stock divi- 
dend of one share for each seven out- 
standing. It will also ask stockholders 
to change the name to The Hanover 
Bank. 

& 


Package insurance policies for home- 
owners (BW-—Sep.30°50,p100) have 
been broadened by Insurance Co. of 
North America to provide fire coverage 
up to $50,000. 


Christmas clubsters in the 529 U.S. 
mutual savings banks will get $187-mil- 
lion this year, says the National Assn. 
of Mutual Savings Banks. That’s $1.8- 
million more than last year. 

8 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. may 
soon merge with Carborundum Co., 
Niagara Falls. Basis of merger may be 
half a common share of MM&M 
(equivalent of two shares after the forth- 
coming four-for-one split) for each com- 
mon share of Carborundum. 
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CELEBRATES CENTENNIAL 


The Great Newspaper of the Wes? 

Views Next Hundred Years with Confidence 

The Oregonian, as it passes the century-mark this 
month, looks forward to another healthy 100 years 
of serving its rapidly expanding region. 

Prospects were never better! Today’s Oregon Market 
is bigger, more prosperous and better balanced 

than ever. Its 1% million consumers boast a 
whopping $2 billion in expendable income. 

Stable multi-million dollar industries, ranging from 
lumbering to textile weaving, continue to expand 

at a phenomenal rate. Oregon’s population, too, 
continues its amazing rate of growth 

(up 39.6% in 10 years!) 

Like its market, today’s Oregonian is bigger, better 
and healthier than ever. Circulation, with 224,314 
daily and 280,045 Sunday, is the biggest in history... 
and still growing. Advertising, influence and 

reader response are at an all-time high. Judged by 
the great 100 years just past...and today’s 
favorable circumstances...the next 





Oregonian Century will be fabulous! 


the Oregonian 


UG PORTLAND, OREGON 
Gear ; r | Thee Great Newspaper of the West™ 
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P R&M 


PROGRESSING-CAVITY 


PUMP 





Want to pump gasoline, 
glue, potato salad, clay slip, 
or diamond dust in oil? Per- 
haps not. But, whatever you 
pump, R & M Moynos are 
something you should know 
about. They are cutting the 
costs on job after job where 
other pumps faltered and 
failed. 

SEE HOW SIMPLE 
Moynos have no pistons; 
no valves ; no high-speed im- 
pellers—yet deliver smooth, 
sure pressures to 1000 p.s.i. 
They self-prime ; pass solids 
in suspension; resist chemi- 
cals, abrasives; reverse by re- 
versing rotation, Let us show 
you what Moynos can do! 


f 





Belt-driven type 
— standard for 
Enamelers 





There are Moynos for 
every use, in a full range of sizes— 
including a quickly cleanable type 
for edibles. Please specify service. 
Address Dept. BW-120. 


ROBBINS 
& MYERS 


Springfield 99, Ohie « Bcontiord, Onterte 


MOTORS + FANS + HOISTS - CRANES ¢ PUMPS 
Fs 
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Don't Delay on Defense Loans 


If you want to borrow U.S. cash, do it now. Forms are out 
this week, and probable rush for the $600-million kitty will mean 
first come, first served. Small loans stand best chance. 


You can apply now for a govern- 

ment loan for defense production fa- 
cilities. The forms are out. But the 
advice this week is that you had better: 
(1) apply quickly; (2) cut your loan 
request to the minimum; and (3) tie 
your need for the money closely to de- 
fense contracts. 
e While It Lasts—The Defense Pro- 
duction Act provided $600-million for 
defense loans immediately and author- 
ized $1.4-billion when and if Congress 
deems it necessary. The National Se- 
curitv Resources Board, which will have 
the final say on who gets the loans, 
looks on the $600-million as a bird in 
hand; it figures on rough going in 
flushing the other $1.4-billion out of 
the congressional bushes. 

This thinking undoubtedly will in- 
fluence NSRB decisions when it gets 
recommendations from the four “loan 
certifying” agencies—the Commerce, 
Interior, and Agriculture Departments, 
and the Defense Transportation Admin- 
istration. These agencies will screen 
applications from industries in their 
respective fields and issue certificates 
for loans, after they have cleared them 
through NSRB. The certificates will 
then be cashed by Reconstruction 
Finance Corp., which makes the actual 
loans. 
¢ Rush Is On—So far, business interest 
in government loans has been keen. 
Commerce and Interior have been get- 
ting inquiries for two months, and 
NSRB had several requests a few hours 
after it issued its 12-page application 
forms last week. NSRB officials were 
certain there soon would be more good 
loan proposals than money for them. 
That made it look as if borrowers who 
came first with the best would be the 
most likely to get loans. 

Several weeks ago NSRB __ boss 
W. Stuart Symington made it clear 
that the amount of a loan request 
would help decide its outcome. A 
prospective (but unidentified) applica- 
tion for the entire $600-million didn’t 
have a chance, he said. The loan looked 
like a good one, but no project could 
be “that good.” Since then, it’s be 
come even more apparent that NSRB 
wants to spread the initial loan funds 
as much as possible. 
¢ Terms—NSRB’s regulations provide 
for full loans, participations, and loan 
guarantees. But officials expect to do 
little guaranteeing. After all, the De- 
fense Production Act provided for guar- 
antees—“V-loans”—by the Federal Re- 


serve Board. NSRB wants to save its 
money for projects that have no chance 
of private financing under any con- 
ditions. 

The law’s general terms call for gov- 
ernment loans for production and serv- 
ices to help fill defense orders. This 
has been interpreted by some as qualify- 
ing anyone who has prospects of get- 
ting his materials or services into de- 
fense work. But initial loans probably 
ting his materials or services into de- 
fense contracts or those definitely in 
line for them. 
¢ More Involved—Compared with the 
direct loan program of World War II, 
the present setup is more complex. Last 
time RFC set both policy and pro- 
cedure for government loans, though 
it generally accepted recommendations 
of the War Production Board and other 
war agencies. Now RFC sets only the 
interest rate (RFC’s going rate at the 
time of each loan). 

Svmington has won no friends among 
the certifying agencies with his loan 
regulations. The ground rules make it 
appear that Interior, Commerce, Agri- 
culture, and Defense Transportation 
have the final say. That, however, would 
be ridiculous, since some agency must 
set policy, avoid conflicts between loans. 
But the regulations don’t say specifically 
that NSRB will do the job. And the 
other agencies think this indicates it 
wants to duck responsibility for reject- 
ing specific applications. 

Also, they don’t like the vague terms 
of the regulations. They'd prefer to 
have NSRB split the $600-million pie 
among them, rather than set quotas 
after the agencies have passed on their 
pet projects. That gives the offices 
much paperwork that may come to 
nothing. : 

You can get loan applications from 
the field offices of any of the certifying 
agencies, or by writing for them direct 
to NSRB in Washington. Completed 
applications should go to the proper 
certifving agency. 





The Pictures——Cover by Tran 
Mawicke. Dick Wolters—20, 102 
(top rt.), 103 (top); Charles Rot 
kin-22, 23; Hans Basken—40;: 
R. G 7 8; 


Zellers—74, 75, 76. 
Wide World—93, 102; (top left), 
118; Harris & Ewing—102 (lower 
left, rt.) 103 (center); Combine 
Photos—122. 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





ay etka Cole ageee on ‘lctnatiiaal Pion ae 


The manufacture of a rectangular brass can or 
shield for a coil would not seem to be a difficult 
matter. Brass is noted for its easy workability. It 
can be stamped, drawn, spun, machined, polished, 
plated, and so on. However, there are a number of 
brasses containing varying proportions of copper 
and zinc and sometimes other metals, and Revere 
furnishes these alloys in various tempers. To take 
maximum advantage of the goodness of brass, it 
is essential to specify the metal with due regard 


grain structure, and that the annealing procedure 
accentuated this condition. It was recommended 
that strip be specified in 70/30 cartridge brass, 
with a fairly uniform structure and the proper 
grain size instead of the size being purchased. 
Then, two anneals could be dropped, and anneal- 
ing temperature reduced to 1000° F. for one hour. 
Conclusion: A better product, increased produc- 
tion at less cost, and lessening of the “earing” 
seen in the sketch of the original samples. 





to the fabrication processes to 
which it is to be subjected. 


Take the case of these brass 
cans. They were being produced 
in ten steps: blanking from 
strip; draw; anneal; draw; an- 
neal; draw; anneal; sizing 
draw; trim; tin both ends. This 
seems to be a simple, easy and 
conventional method, yet there 





Two things stand out in this 
matter. One is the advisability 
of letting your suppliers know 
how you intend to fabricate or 
process the materials you buy, 
in order that they can work 
closely with you on specifica- 
tion. The other is that suppliers, 
no matter what they sell, can 
and are glad to collaborate with 





was a high percentage of rejec- 
tion due to cracking or tearing 
of the metal in drawing. There 
was also an “orange peel” effect, undesirable in 
appearance, and which sometimes interferes with 
plating. The chief trouble, however, was tearing. 


The Revere Technical Advisory Service was 
asked to cooperate and obtained complete data on 
metal specification, annealing time and tempera- 
ture (1350° F.) and progressive samples. Infor- 
mation and samples were forwarded to Revere 
Research, which made a thorough study of them, 
including photo-micrographs to determine the 
grain size in each of the samples. It was found 
that the brass strip had too large and irregular a 


you on fabrication problems. 
Revere is delighted to give 
: its Research engineers such 
tasks as described here; so are other good firms, 
not only in metals, but in other industries such 
as chemicals, wood, felt, plastics, leather, paper 
and so on. It will pay you to take advantage of the 
brains of your suppliers. 


Incidentally, the term “grain size” is another 
way of referring to temper, because annealing 
and working determine grain size. If you would 
like to know more about this subject, there is 
an extended, though non-technical, discussion of 
it in “Fundamental Characteristics of Revere 
Metals,” which will be sent on request. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


w * * 
Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 











Locomotive Manufacturer 
Cuts Weld-Finishing Time 
50% with Cleco Sander 


A Diesel locomotive manufacturer 
was using a heavy, slow-speed sander 
to finish off light welds. Sanding took 
15 minutes and three to four sanding 
discs were used. 

With the Cleco 1480-A High-Speed Last 
—— oe ag job took only Week 
seven and one-half minutes, using : 
only one disc. Admiral 

Operator fatigue was reduced con- American Can 
siderably, since the Cleco 1480-A 

Anaconda Copper 
Atchison, T. & S. F 
Bethlehem Steel 46 


THE MARKETS 


How 20stocks reacted to news from Korea 


Good News 


Change Last 
Week's 
Close 
283 
1001 963% 
*38% 35% 
131% 129 
44% 
35% 


Second 
Day's 
Close 


26% 


weighs only eight pounds, compared 
with 14 pounds for the previous tool. 

The Cleco Sander ——s paid for 
itself, increasing profits by reducing 
time and effort spent. 





Air power can help you cut your 
production costs. A word from you 


will put a Cleco Field Engineer on 
your job immediately. Write today. 


hid — fn — > 





DAILY OVERNIGHT SERVICE 











Boeing Airplane 35 


Chicago, Rock Island 


Douglas Aircraft 
du Pont 

Eastern Air Lines 
General Motors 

Gulf Oil 


Monsanto Chemical 
Pacific Gas & Elec 


Reynolds Metals 
Standard Oil (N. J.)....... +2% 
+% 


* Reached bull market high during week. 
** From last week's low. 


45% 
68% 
83% 
717% 
16% 
45% 
79 

12% 
69% 
31% 
16% 
40% 
8412 
39 


Korea Checks Bull Market 


International situation continues to cue stock prices. Re- 
newed fear of excess-profits tax has affected many stocks. 


The bull market in stocks ran smack 
into another ‘‘Korean break’”’ this week. 
The change in atmosphere was abrupt. 

‘The break is further proof that price 
movements these days are tied to the 
international situation. Last. week it 
looked as if the Korean war might end 
soon. People were buying stocks. 

e Hard Hit—This week, the Korean 
war situation is threatening. So stocks 
were being dumped. The traders, as 
often predicted, were jamming the exits. 

The break hit almost every stock 
group. Naturally, television stocks like 
RCA and Admiral were pounded. Auto 
shares like General Motors and Chry- 
sler, steel stocks, like U.S. Steel and 
Bethlehem, lost ground. 

The metals shares, usually market 
leaders, also dropped at first in the 
gencral wave of liquidation. But stocks 


like these should benefit most from a 
war economy; so some rallied very 
quickly. 

The rails were hurt, though this 
group should do well even under total- 
war conditions. That’s because it is 
relatively sheltered from an excess-profits 
tax and because a high proportion of 
additional revenue from military traffic 
would come down to earnings. 

Even some of the aircraft shares, 
usually considered. war babies, suffered 
in the downturn. Possibly traders are 
considering what effect an excess-profits 
tax might have on this group, whose 
nae earnings were far from spectac- 
ular. 

e Recovery—When traders have time 
to think things over, the same groups 
that took the lead in the market re- 
shuffle this summer will probably start 
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climbing again. Already some show 
signs of recovery. After all, the same 
factors that made the rails and metals 
pone then should be just as compel- 
ing in the months to come. The same 
goes for woolen and cotton shares, coal, 
and some other groups. 

But unless things clear up. fast in 
North Korea, it may take some time 
for the stock market to absorb the 


shock. If the international situation 
worsens, it may spell curtains for the 
bull market, for a while at least. 

But plenty of Wall Streeters still 
take a bullish view of the market’s long- 
range prospects. ‘They're confident 
that low bond yields, the rising cost of 
living, and the growing importance of 
institutional investors are still the basic 


factors supporting common stocks, 





Bonds Creep Up, But 


Bonds gencrally haven’t done so 
well as stocks since the current bull 
move got going 17 months ago. 

To be sure, most bonds have 
made a a recovery from the 
lows to which they plummeted af- 
ter the 1946 bull market fell apart. 
The price sampling below shows 
that. The recovery has been par- 
ticularly marked in the less-than- 
high-grade issues—the type of bonds 
that generally moves with the stock 
market’s prevailing price trend. 

But unlike most stocks, few 
bonds have come back to levels 
close to or better than their 1946 
highs. And they don’t give much 
promise of climbing to any such 
peaks. 


Moody 

Rating 
AA American Tel. & Tel. 254s, 1986........ 
AAA Atch., Top. & Santa Fe 4s, 1995....... 
A Bethlehem Steel 3s, 1979. ............. 
AA Chesapeake & Ohio 344s, 1996......... 
AAA Commonwealth Edison 3s, 1977........ 


BAA Crucible Steel 344s, 1966.............. 
AA Detroit Edison 3s, 1970.......... 
B_ Erie Railroad income 444s, 2015 
A Great Northern 24s, 1982. i ae 
B_ Gulf, Mobile & Ohio income 5s, 2015.. . 


BAA Lehigh Coal & Navigation 34s, 1970 
A Lorillard Co. 3s, 1963. . . 
BAA Mead Corp. 3s, 1966 7 ‘ 
B New York Central 444s, 2013 
AAA Norfolk & Western 4s, 1996 


BA Northern Pacific 449s, 2047 

AA Pacific Gas & Electric 3s, 1971 
BAA Pennsylvania R.R. 4)4s, 1984 

AA Shell Union Oi] 244s, 1971 

BA Southern Pacific 44s, 1981 


AAA Standard Oil (N. J.) 2%s, 1971 
AAA Texas Corp. 3s, 1965 
AAA Union Pacific 2448, 1991 
BAA U.S. Rubber 2°4s, 1976 
AA Virginia Electric & Power 2%s, 1975 


AA Virjimian Ry. 3s, 1995 
BA Western Union 5s, 1960 
AA Westinghouse Elec. 244s, 1971 


BAA Wheeling Steel 3'4s, 1970 
A_ Wisconsin Public Serv. 3)4s, 1971 


Dow- Jones Bond Averages 
Higher-Grade Rails 
Second-Grade Rails 
Utilities 
Industrials 





Cautiously 


The reason? Mostly it’s caution 
on the part of institutions, trustees, 
and other bond buyers. That cau- 
tion springs, to a large extent, from 
the current touchy situation in 
Korea, the fear of inflation, and the 
Federal Reserve Board’s recent agi- 
tation for higher short-term interest 
rates. 

All this has been hurting new- 
issue bonds, as well as their older 
cousins. Last week well over $50- 
million of recent new bond issues 
were lying unsold on the under- 
writers’ u Praon And it looks as 
though dealers would have to sell 
below original Sang prices, if 
they hope to dispose of any sizable 
block of these bonds. 


(All Prices Are % of Par) Recent Price vs. 


1946 1946-49 Recent 1946 1946-49 
High ‘Low Price High Low 

100. 37 85.00 96.12 — 42% +13.1% 
141.00 115.25 127.00 ~-—-99 +10.2 
104.25 101.00 104.12 - 0.1 + 3.1 
107 .37 92.00 102.37 - 4.7 +11.3 
110.00 101.00 10600 — 3.6 + $0 
101.87 88.50 98.62 —- 3.2 +11.4 
... 110.25 100.50 105.25 ~ 4.5 +47 
+ 100.28 57.00 78.25 —24.2 +37.3 
. 100.62 82.50 93.12 -7.5 +12.9 
104.25 680.00 8050 -22.8 +34.2 
108 .00 90.00 96.75 —10.4 +75 
106.25 100 25 102.87 -32 + 2.6 
104.00 98 00 102.50 - 1.4 + 46 
98.25 52.00 70 25 —28.5 +35 1 
143.00 126.50 127.75 -10.7 +10 
110.00 7250 92.00 —164 +269 
110. 50 98 SO 104 25 ~ 57 + 58 
135.50 83.50 102.00 —24.7 +22.2 
101 50 91.00 98.25 - 3.2 + 80 
110.50 75.00 100.25 - 93 +33.7 
99.75 91.50 96.50 - 3.3 > &.3 
108.00 103.00 104.75 - 30 + 1.7 
99 62 8412 94.75 —~49 +126 
101.50 9000 97.50 -— 39 + 83 
106 SO =—94. 00 +101.50 - 47 + 8.0 
113.00 92.12 99 00 —~—12.4 + 7.5 
108 50 72.00 102 50 -55 +424 
102.00 9% 37 100.50 — 1.5 +43 
108 00 93 50 103.50 4.2 +107 
110 00 103 00 105 62 - 40 - 2.5 
119 72 100 55 106 41 —11.1 +58 
103 04 8198 9 50 — 6.3 +177 
110.30 100.87 104.14 —- $.6 + 3.2 
106 58 99 34 101.92 4.4 + 2.6 
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Thar doesn’t sound like too much of a 
problem, does it? 

But suppose it was money you didn’t 
really need. Suppose you had all the in- 
surance you wanted and enough cash in 
the bank for emergencies. Then what 
would you do with the money? 

Oh, you could take a trip or buy a car, 
all right, Spending it would be easy. 

But maybe you wouldn’t want to. Maybe 
you'd rather put that extra money to 
work, Put it where it had a good chance 
to grow. Where it might bring you a 5% 
or 6% return year after year. 

If you'd like to do something like that 
with your money, we think you should 
consider investing in common stocks, 

Right now, for example, 900 of the 
1,024 common stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange pay dividends. Divi- 
dends that average about 7% of their pur- 
chase price. That's pretty much the story 
ever since 1940, too. Because the ten year 
average stands at a little over 8 out of 10 
stocks, paying dividends of 6.3%. 

Still, dividends aren't everything. 

Just as in any other form of investing, 
there is risk in owning common stocks. The 
risk that the price may fall after you buy. 

But if you stick to sound stocks in 
sound companies, the chances are that 
over the years you'll find them selling at 
higher prices more often than lower ones. 

Of course, if you've never invested be- 
fore, there are lots of other things you 
may want to know about the risks and 
rewards in owning common stocks. 

That's why we prepared a pamphlet that 
answers many of the most common ques- 
tions about our business. It explains just 
what stocks and bonds are, and the dif- 
ference between them. It tells you what 
stocks are worth, just how they’re traded, 
and why prices change. It describes what 
a Stock Exchange is and just what it does. 
There's a separate section on how to buy 
and sell securities, on how to open an ac- 
count, what services to expect from your 
broker, and what commissions you pay. 

If you'd like this primer—in plain 
English — on investing, just ask for “W bat 
Everybody Ought to Know ... About 
This Stock and Bond Business.” There's 


no charge. Just write to— 
Department SC-87 


Merritt Lyncu, 
Pierce, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 





































































at 
John T. Dunfop 
Harvard University 





For Industry 


Trying to get a line on what govern 
ment wage policy is going to be in a 
semicontrolled cconomy is one of the 
least fruitful pursuits in Washington 
these days. 

Companies that maintain offices in 
the Capital have been badgering their 
representatives for information, Con- 
sulting firms professing to have good 


102 





Reuben B. Robertson, Jr 
President, Champion Paper Co 


J. Ward Keener 


Washington sources have been deluged 
with queries. The sum total that all 
the scratching for facts has produced 
is a large round cipher. 

¢ WSB at Standby—T'ruman named a 
Wage Stabilization Board this week, 
but it didn’t do much to clear the air. 
he board found itself operating under 
a directive so vague as to be meaning- 





V.P.,B. F. Goodrich Co. 


Henry B. Arthur 
Economist, Swift & Co. 


less. It’s generally agreed that the board 
is made up of a_better-than-average 
group of men. But its only assignment 
is to make recommendations to Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Administrator Alan 
Valentine “regarding the planning and 
development of wage stabilization poli- 
cics. 
Until else 


Valentine or someone 
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wth ina Growing City | 


ky P IF you are decentralizing for defense production... 
Emil Rieve IF you are establishing a new plant to meet the sensational 
President, Textile Workers, ClO growth of the Southwest and Latin American markets. . . 
IF you want to save on tariff when importing... 


You’ll Want To Know San Antonio 


Here is the opportunity for present markets and future growth. 

The facts below sketch San Antonio’s outstanding features. 

Check them over. You'll find it will pay to investigate San Antonio 
for your plant location. 


State and local government 
doing things the American 


The fastest growing major 
city—now the nation’s 25th 


Harry C Bates 
President, Bricklayers AFL 


largest with a population of 
406,811—increase of 60.2% 
since 1940. The metropolitan 
area popviation is 496,090. 


Foreign Trade Zor No. 6 is 
rapidly expanding an already 
brisk Latin American trade 
and is reaching into world 
channels. Use Foreign. Trade 
Zone to save on tariff. 


way. Favorable local tax and 
indebtedness structures. No 
state or local sales or income 
taxes. Co-opérative labor. 


Ample, pure artesian water 
- . « low industrial electric 
rates... plenty of natural gas 
. » » low building and main- 
tenance costs . . . excellent 
locations with trackage. 


Ideal climate means better working—better living. Less 
absenteeism from sickness. More accuracy with long hours 
of daylight. No weather shutdowns. Year ‘round outdoor 
recreation. Average mean temperature 69.1. Average 
annual rainfall 27.05. Low average humidity. 266 days of 
sunshine each year makes living a joy. 


A city of homes and culture. Short minutes take you to 
spacious residential areas with sweeping green: lawns 
fringed with flowers. Numerous schools and colleges. 
Highly-rated Symphony Orchestra, operas, concerts, plays, 
art schools and galleries, museums. Over 2,000 acres of 
Parks and Plazas for sports and play. 

These are but a few of San Antonio’s advantages. Write today 

about your profit and living opportunities here. Your inquiry will 

be held in strict confidence. Special surveys will be made for 

business to give you the facts you need. You'll find San Antonio 

has the welcome mat out for you, too! 


Manager Industrial Department 
MUNICIPAL INFORMATION BUREAU 


771 insurance Bidg. — Sean Antonie 5, Texas 


| > 
Sam Antonio 
AMERICA FAS ROWIN MAA ( 


Elmer E. Walker 
For Labor V.P, Machinists 


Mark Time 


could tell it authoritatively whether to 
think through wage stabilization in a 
context of (1) general price controls, 
(2) selective—and specified—price con- 
trols, or (3) no price controls at all, 
WSB’s recommendations on wage pol- 
icy would be thoroughly academic. 

e “No-Strike” Enigma—What makes 
WSB’s deliberations even more unreal 
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MOOINEE 


f 


Sd se EE EM Foe EERE 


A manufacturer told us recently: ‘Our technicians 
have decided we must standardize on MOSINEE.” 
The reason, no doubt, was the dependable uniformity 
of MOSINEE—"more than paper.”’ It assured the 
same unvarying results every time. MOSINEE 
“‘paperologists’’ may be able to help you solve a 
problem involving paper. It may pay you to con- 
tact them. Write Dept. BW—no obligation to you. 


is the enigma of a “no-strike” pledge 
from labor. Wage regulation of almost 
any sort is unthinkable if unions feel 
free to strike. Such a situation, at best, 
would require employers to enforce 
wage rulings by sitting out strikes until 
the union threw in the sponge. The 
cost, productionwise, of such an ex- 
periment would be staggering. : 

Shortly after American troops were 
despatched to fight in Korea, William 
Green of the AFL told Truman that 
labor had a ‘‘no-strike” pledge to gre 
just as soon as the President wanted it. 
At that time, no important labor leader 
dissented from Green, but Truman ex- 
pressed no interest in the AFL presi- 
dent’s offer. 

Since then, as the Korean emergency 
became less dramatic by becoming 
chronic, first John L. Lewis, then a 
string of other top unionists, disassoci- 
ated themselves from Green’s proposal. 
Today it is unlikely that Green could 
even deliver a majority of AFL affiliates 
for a “no-strike” pledge, let alone a 
unanimous labor movement. Getting 
the unions to abandon the strike as a 


wage-raising implement would require 
either general, all-out pricy controls or 
involvement in total war. 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS COMPANY, MOSINEE, WIS. 
“Essential Paper Manufacturers” 








MAILOPENER 


This new electrically operated LE model is the 
most versatile envelope opener ever! Gives an instant 
hairline trim to any kind of envelope, filmy tissue or 
heavy kraft, any size, any thickness. Makes all the 
morning mail available earlier to every department. 

Precision built to PB postage meter standards, it 
will give good service for a long time. Ask the nearest 
PB office to show you the full line of MailOpeners, 
hand and electric . . . or write for free booklet! 


A PITNEY-BOWES, Inc. 


1454 PacificSt., Stamford, Conn. ... Originators of the 
postage meter ...93 offices in U.S. and Canada. 





e Politics—The reason everything is so 
far up in the air is simple. No one in 
authority is really interested in wage 
problems~yet. 

President Truman’s concern with la- 
bor matters is, as it always has been, 
votes. He wants more enthusiastic and 
effective labor support in his imminent 
battles with the new Congress. He wants 
unstinting effort from the unions in 
the 1952 election. To ask his -labor 
friends to put a bridle on their wage 
ambitions is patently impolitic. He has 
left the subject of federal wage con- 
trols strictly alone. 

John Steelman, the man in the 
White House who might be expected 
to carry the ball for the President on 
this particularly hot gridiron, isn’t hav- 
ing any of it, either. Although his labor 
contacts are one of his most important 
inventories, and his experience as acting 
chairman (before Symington) of the 
National Security Resources Board qual- 
ifies him to introduce the subject, he 
prefers to leave the prickly wage ques- 
tion for his successors in NSRB to 
settle. 
¢ Not for NSRB—Symington declines 
the nomination. He conceives his prin- 
cipal problems to be production, allo- 
cation, and public education. His crit- 
ics will add that he’s also preoccupied 
with succeeding Gen. Marshall as De- 
fense Secretary—an ambition — that 
would not be furthered by taking re- 
sponsibility for pushing unwelcome 
regulations on politically potent people. 
But the case for Symington is that he 
hasn’t evaded responsibility, he has 
merely delegated it-to Alan Valentine, 
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“Look, Mummie, 


The ‘“‘a-la-cart’”’ delivery of bottled 
gas for use in homes beyond the 
city’s mains is big business today. In 
the past year more than 7000 million 
ounds—1650 million gallons—of 
uPG (liquefied petroleum gas) were 
delivered for domestic consumption. 
An almost equa! amount was used by 
industry and public utilities. The 
production and marketing of LPG is 
probably the fastest-growing branch 
of the oil and gas sh 
Most of the steel bottles in which 
LP-gas is distributed for home use 
hold 100 Ibs. of gas. When made of 
ordinary steel they weigh 100 lbs., 
empty. To reduce this load as much 
as possible without reducing the 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, CLEVELAND 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO + 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS, COAST-TO-COAST - 


the man with the gas is here!” 


increase in cost over that of heavier 
carbon steel construction. It’s a fact. 

Remember, every pound of weight 
you can save in etna product means 


strength and ruggedness required in 
the bottles, many manufacturers now 
make them of high-strength U-S:S 
Man-TEN Steel which cuts bottle 
weight to 70 lbs. 

hough 30 lbs. lighter, these MAN- 
TEN bottles are actually stronger and 
more rugged — far better able to with- 
stand the constant rough handling 
they must absorb in loading, trans- 
portation and unloading. 

This application of fi-s-s MaAn- 
TEN illustrates the benefits obtain- 
able with U-S:S High Strength 
Steels. With these famous “steels 
that do more”’ you can reduce the 
weight of all types of equipment — 
and you can do it at practically no 


fewer pounds of metal to buy... 
fewer pounds to move . . . fewer 
pounds to ship. That means savings 
all along the li 

What’s more, by saving weight 
with these stronger, tougher more 
durable steels you save steel as well 
—you get more product units out of 
the steel you use— your steel supply 
goes further. That’s important any 
time. It’s especially important now 
with steel shortages becoming more 
critical every day. 


* CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH + TENNESSEE COAL, I80N & RAILROAD COMPANY, BIRMINGHAM 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


US'S HIGH STRENGTH STEELS 


USS COR-TEN - U-S°S MAN-TEM + U-S*S TRI-TEN 
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DIRECTORY FOR ALL 


MICHIGAN INDUSTRY 


NOW READY 


If you sell, if buy, if do 
busines i» Michigan, the DIREC. 
TORY OF MI MANU- 
FACTURERS is indispensable for 

ily referenc 


e. 
The 1950-51 DIRECTORY gives 

you a complete listing of Michigan’s 

ing over new ones 

names, addresses, and execw’* 4. 

Also, Michigan manufacture 

ucts are cross indexed under a classi 

fication of 2300 headings. 

Here is a quick and complete refer- 
ence to a manufacturer, or a product 
and who makes it in Michigan. 

The DIRECTORY OF MICHIGAN 
MANUFACTURERS costs $22.00. 
Write, wire, or phone for descrip- 
tive literature. Published by . . . 

MICHIGAN MANUFACTURER 
and FINANCIAL RECORD 
131 W. Lafayette Detroit 26, Michigan 

WOodward 2-4640 





THE KEY TO MODERN CARD FLING 


Up to 1000 file 


cards visible at 

the flip of a knob. Desk size. Sliding W 

cover locks. $9.95 and op. At your stationer. 

Zephyr American Corp., makers of AUTODEX. 
537 W. 53rd St., New York 19, N. Y. 


OF ADORESSING 


100-name lists or 1-million 
— envelopes, post cards, 
coniegs — address them 
—mechanically the Weber 
Way. *500-name typewrit- 
ten hecto rolls are used up 
to 100 times — at cost of 
$3.50, plus labor. Speeds 
WF to 1500 per hour. 

rite for nearest dealer. 
The WEBER is a precision. 


built business machine with 
enthusiastic users everywhere. 


FREE! 


“HOW TO 
BOOST SALES 





You advertise in Business Week when 
you want to infl e gement 
men 

















head of the Economic Stabilization 


Agency. 
¢ Not Yet for ESA—Those who know 
Valentine well say he is a man who 
likes to take one thing at a time. His 
admirers say his strength is an un- 
ruffled, orderly mind. His habit is to 
go at Problem A, solve it, then take up 
roblem B, and so on until he’s ex- 
hausted the alphabet. It’s a fine system 
-when you're sure which problem 
should be A and which B. Valentine 
has tagged price control as Problem A, 
though many will insist that price and 
wage control are inseparable parts of 
the same problem. 
¢ Pondering—Thus no one in the line 
of authority above WSB has suggested 
any concrete projects for it to tackle. 


. Eventually, given a frame of reality in 


which to operate, it can come up with 
policy re. It might actually ad- 
minister whatever wage controls are ulti- 
mately adopted. In the meantime, all 
it can do is ponder, There is plenty to 
ponder: 


|. Wage Complexities 


First of all, there is the imminent 
wage and price increase in steel. Big 
Steel has said that an increase of 15¢ 
an hour for steelworkers will necessitate 
a $10-a-ton increase in a. 


Two developments flow inexorably 
from that: 

(1) The steel union will have estab- 
lished a new wage level for mass produc- 
tion employees; other unions will not 
easily be deterred from equaling or sur- 
passing ‘their gain. 

(2) Within a matter of months the 
rise in steel prices will be reflected in 
bigger price tags for consumer goods; 
unions will be pushed to make up their 
real-wage losses resulting from a rising 
cost of living. 
¢C-of-L Contracts—Another _ thing 
worth pondering is the General Motors 
automatic wage-adjustment formula, 
now copied widely and covering over a 
million production workers. Can it be 
set aside without playing havoc with 
labor relations in vital industries? Can 
it be incorporated into a stabilization 
program without wage rates getting out 
of hand? Less than a month ago, pre- 
vailing opinion was that one dared not 
disturb these contracts. Now the Wash- 
ington idea is that flexible cost-of-living 
wage formulas and productivity wage 
boosts are incompatible with stabiliza 
tion. But remember that wage thinking 
in Washington is. still nothing more 
than blue-sky stuff. 


ll. The Last War's Experience 


If only fora point of reference, what 
happened last time wages were con- 
trolled is worth recalling. ‘The War 
Labor Board cross-fertilized the Little 


Steel formula with a concept of correct- 
ing wage inequities. The growth of 
industry e distortions that re- 
sulted pleased nobody. It did, how- 
ever, achieve notable success in gettin 
workers where they were needed th 
in neping strikes from seriously inter- 
fering with war production. 

ther the same policy could have 
continued to be a useful device if the 
war went on another year is anybody’s 
guess. We can only be grateful that 
we did not have to put it to such a 
test. Last time, we were at war a year 
before the economic situation made 
wage control necessary; by the time we 
embarked on wage control, labor had 
forsworn its right to strike. 
¢ Form 10—Last time, too, the war was 
a real and intimate thing to the gen- 
eral population before we had to insti- 
tute control over salaries and ove: 
wages for the unorganized and white- 
collar workers. To grant individual in- 
creases, employers had to execute the 
famous Form 10, and a whole bureauc- 
tracy had to be established in order to 
deal with the forms. Government isn’t 
organized today to handle such a job; 
and no one would seriously consider 
telling the unions to give up their wage 
drives while unorganized workers and 
salaried employees had their income 
unregulated. 


Ill. How Soon Policy? 


Assuming that what is now happen- 
ing in Korea is not cataclysmic enough 
to throw us overnight into improvised 
full controls covering every facet of the 
economy—how soon can some wage 
policy be expected? No one can say for 
sure. But here again, as so many times 
before, large decisions may hinge on 
personal factors. Something like the 
enanal completely imaginary dialogue 
might be occurring in the Oval Room 
of the White House some day next 
March: 

Truman: Steelman just called to say 
that Lewis is serving a 30-day notice on 
the coal operators tomorrow that he 
wants a new contract and a wage in- 
crease, 

Symington: We heard that, too. 
Lewis has a right to do it under his 
contract. 

Truman: Well, what's being done 
about it? 

Symington: Why, nothing. You ap- 
proved our policy not to interfere with 
collective bargaining. 

Truman: We're changing that policy 
right now. 

Symington: Yes, Mr. President. 

Truman: What we aced are wage 
controls. 

Symington: Yes, Mr. President. 

Truman: | want them issued by 
tonight. 

Symington: Yes, Mr. President. 
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Taxfree Pensions 


For tax purposes, employer 
may deduct contributions to a 
trusteed plan written into union 
contracts, BIR rules. 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
just issued a ruling that should quiet 
the fears of a lot of employers. 

For the first time, they can be sure 
that trusteed pension plans written into 
union contracts will get the bureau’s 
O.K. That means employer contribu- 
tions will be fully deductible from 
income as business expenses. 

For a long time, the Pgs rag of 
such contributions was in doubt. Em- 
ployers, of course, have been claiming 
the deductions, but they have always 
been afraid that the bureau would dis- 
allow them later, when the agents got 
around to auditing returns. 

The Internal Revenue Code grants 
such deductions only to plans that meet 
(among others) these two requirements: 

(1) The plan must be permanent— 
not just a scheme to take care of some 
favored employees and then dropped. 

(2) Benefits must be definitely—and 
actuarially—determined from the pay- 
ments. 
¢ Question No. 1—One trouble has 
been that negotiated pension plans are 
creatures of union contracts; presum- 
ably, they exist only for the life of the 
contract. These plans can be termi- 
nated any time the union and employer 
decide to—for example, when the union 
thinks it would rather have the bene- 
fits in the form of wage increases. 

Does such a plan meet the bureau’s 
requirement of permanence? 
¢ Question No. 2—That’s not the only 
question. Unions and employers fre- 
quently agree on contributions that have 
no real relation to the benefits prom- 
ised; the payments are geared to current 
labor and price situations rather than to 
the amount of money needed to pay 
benefits when benefits fall due. (That's 
why the mineworker’s fund went 
broke.) So the tax code trends to dis- 
allow deductions from plans that prom- 
ise specific benefits. 

Does this mean that  otherwise- 
solvent pension plans run afoul of the 
second bureau requirement if they spec- 
ify the size of the benefits? 
¢ Case in Point—The “M” company, 
for example, has signed a contract with 
a union; the contract calls for a 
trusteed pension plan to provide $100 
a month for all hourly workers when 
they reach 65. The plan is to remain 
unchanged for the life of the contract— 
five years; it is to be financed by com- 
pany contributions equal to a percent- 
age of employee wages. The company 
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“To get customers to believe yours is 
a quality product or service write your 
letters about it on a Parsons Paper.” 


These fine papers are made with new 

cotton fibers plus the care and pride 

of craftsmen. To you this can mean im- 

pressive letters that earn prestige for you and your firm. 

Parsons offers seven kinds of fine papers for documents 
and stationery, from 100% new cotton and 
linen fibers to 25% new cotton fibers. 


MAKE THIS TEST... King Cotton, symbol of 
quality in paper, suggests: “Write for a free package 
of Parsons Paper. Then when you order stationery, 
have some made on this fine paper—so you can see and 
feel the difference with your own letterhead.” 
Parsons Paper Company, Department 12A, 
Holyoke, Massachusetts. 
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Gives you these 


2 wane 1. The Finest Voice Reproduction 
Advantages 2. The Easiest-to-Use Dictation Methoo 


TRUE-TO-VOICE FIDELITY Be MATCHLESS SIMPLICITY 


AIDS ERROR-FREE SHARPLY CUTS 
DICTATION : TRANSCRIBING TIME 
Person-to-person dictation Transcribing from the Peirce 


couldn’t be any clearer. Then is as easy as listening to a 
too, the sensational error-free dictation cart- fine radio. Operation is equally simple. 
ridge with “magnetic erasing” speeds dicta- There are no belts, discs, cylinders or records 
tion by out-dating time-wasting, costly to handle. Just a single snap-on cartridge, 
correction methods of older type dictation available in 15, 30 or 60 minutes capacity. 
equipment. Peirce challenges comparison! ys = —— —— times jet may wre, 

of fidelity. No wonder typists prefer Peirce! 
CUT DICTATION COSTS vai achchanealaaieanitieeemayiemanmnnaaeng 
Easier dictation, faster transcribing and } Peirce Wire Recorder Corp. 
absence of “extras” reduces operating costs 1328 Sherman, Evanston, Wl, 
while increasing eficiency. With the Peirce, 4 Gentlemen: 
your initial cost is your final cost. t = Please send me further information re- 
Learn more about this cost-cutting system ; garding the Peirce Dictation System. 
--. an achievement of modern electronicsthat 
makes dictation easier—transcribing faster. 4 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Namé..rcccccccscccccceveccesscsssceeses . 











ANIM 
TRAMP METAL: YOUR TRADE 
WON’T SWALLOW IT! 


stiver of steel in your product can injure 

a customer ...cause lawsuits, damage to 
reputation and loss of business. 

Staples, clips, broken tools, bolts, nuts 
-++@ny tramp metal in your processing lines 
can cause fire, wreck machines, disrupt pro- 
duction, cost you thousands of dollars. 

The RCA Detector throws up an impene- 
trable electronic wall that will not allow 
this tramp metal to pass... it will sound a 
gong, flash a light, move a reject arm...do 
almost anything so that the metal will not 
pass. It works with raw materials or with 
packaged products...is activated by metal 
as small as .039 inch in diameter. 

The RCA Electronic Metal Detector is 
available through Eriez sales offices through- 
out the United States and Canada. For de- 
tailed engineering information, write the 
nearest office or... 


: MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
206 State Street, Erie, Pa. 
Exclusive Distributors in U.S. and Canada for 


ELECTRONIC METAL DETECTORS 
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This Easy Way Saves You Money 


| eS ae 
BIND LOOSE LEAF RECORDS 
IN YOUR OWN OFFICE THE 
Low cost zz way! 


Liberty Binders —for all toose leaf records 
will put your valuable records in neat, 
orderly book form for rapid reference. 
Unit consists of two steel-strong Masonite 
covers with piano type aluminum hinge for 
unlimited wear and protection —plus two 
Liberty Self-Locking Posts in wide range 
of lengths, each extendable 50%. Semi- 
permanent screw posts optional. 12 stock 
sizes. Special size binders made to order 
any quantity. Catalog on request. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 
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files actuarial evidence that its contri- 
butions will more than pay for benefits. 

The “M” company, like thousands 

of others, was on the spot. On the one 
hand, it faced pressure from the unions 
for extra compensation in the form of 
pensions. But on the other hand, it 
couldn’t be sure that it could treat 
this extra compensation as a cast for tax 
purposes. 
e BIR’s Problem—BIR has been be- 
sieged with requests for clarification. 
The bureau, however, had its problem, 
too—applying a law written years ago to 
a new and puzzling situation. 

So it set its experts to work. It 
wanted to meet the requirements of 
the code and still permit employers 
to agg to standard pension demands. 
¢ The Answer—Here's the official rul- 
ing the experts came up with: 


1. 126. 
October, 1945. . 128.9 
arnt 


+ 3 ing Meaty 


108.8 91.6 


or, 1946.. 148.6 180.0 168.1. 
October, 1947. . 163.8 201.6 189.0 114.9 92.2 


On Permanence: A contract between 
a company and a union may terminate 
at the end of a given period—but that 
doesn’t mean the pension plan has to 
end, too. If the nlan is intended to be 
a continuing and permanent program 
at the time the contract is signed (that 
is, if the system has characteristics of 
permanence), BIR is satisfied. Even if 
the “M” company’s plan were written 
into a one-year contract, it would still 
be acceptable. 

On Actuarial Determination: The 
important thing to BIR is whether the 
ve is actuarially sound—not how the 

nefits are determined. If the em- 
ployer can show that his contributions 
will finance the benefits, then the fact 
that “M” ay has promised a spe- 
cific pension benefit doesn’t bar tax 
deductions. 


Ange 
hae 
923.6 111 
1267" 

141.4 
1469 


168.5 
"187.8 


' 57.4 
October, 1948.. 173.6 211.5 201.6 118.7 95,4 191.4 137.9 198.8 
October, 1949. .°168.5 200.6 186.8 121.5 97.0 188.3 145.6 185.2 | 
November ..... 168.6 200.8 186.3 122.0 97.0 190.0 146.6 185.4 


December ..... 167.5 197.3 185.8 122.2 97.2 191.6 145.5 185.4 
January, 1950.. 166.9 196.0 185.0 122.6 96.7 193.1 145.5 184.7 
February ...... 166.5 194.8 184.8 122.8 97.1 193.2 145.5 185.3 
March ........ 167.0 196.0 185.0 122.9 97.1 194.4 146.6 185.4 

. + 1167.3 196.6 185.1 123.1 97.2 195.6 146.6 185.6 


168.6 200.3 185.1 123.5 97.1 189.1 146.6 185.4 
June ......-.. 170.2 204.6 185.0 123.9 97.0,189.4 146.6 185.2 


- +» 172.5 210.0 184.7 124.3 97.0 190.9 146.6 186.4 


August ..... .+ 173.0 209.0 185.9 124.6 97.0 194.4 147.4 189.3 
September .... 173.8 208.5 190.5 124.8 97.0 196.5 148.0 195.4 


¢ Ice grouped with “other fuels” prior to 1948. 


October, 1950*. 174.8 209.0 193.4 125.0 96.8 199.4 150.3 


199.8 


* BLS officially estimates the over-all October c-of-! index is 1.3 points too low and the rent index is 
7.1 points too low. The error has been accumulating since 1940. The reason is that the BLS index hasn't 


been reflecti 
Data: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


the higher level of rents charged for new dwellings. 


Rent-Adjustment Figure Poses New Problem 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ cost- 
of-living index set a new high of 174.8 
in mid-October—topping by 0.3 the 
previous 174.5 high in September, 
1948. But that isn’t the whole story 
in BLS’ new c-of-l report. An official 
rent correction figure appears for the 
first time. BLS says a 1.3-point upward 
adjustment in the c-of-l figure is neces- 
sary to offset a 10-vear “downward bias” 
in rent estimates. 

For General Motors and other com- 


panies having rent-adjustment arrange- 
ments with their unions, this means— 
for practical purposes—a 176.1 index. 
GM accepted that figure in upping 
hourly pay 3¢ for 375,000 employees. 

For companies that have no such 
rent-adjustment agreement with unions, 
it poses a new problem. Be sure that 
unions will now point out that BLS says 
its index is 1.3 points too low. They'll 
want wage? revisions on the basis of 
the higher BLS figure. 
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or Under 


— two-way dependability through 3 T.F 


, wo and other atmospheric disturbances sometimes play havoc with 
radio communications. Earthquakes, voleanic action on the ocean floor. 
ships’ anchors may break undersea cables. International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corporation, through its American Cable & Radio System, 
is the only U.S. international telegraph carrier that maintains both 
cable and radio circuits. If either is interrupted, your message is flashed 
by the other method. Take no chance—mark all messages for points overseas 


either: **Via All America,” **Via Commercial” or **Via Mackay Radio.” 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPCRATION, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
For information on overseas communication, address 
American Cable & Radio Corporation, 67 Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. 








American Blower ... a time-honored name in air handling 


Milwevkee, too, has a conveniently located American Blower 
Branch Office to provide you with data and equipment for air 
handling. You can reach American Biower in Milwaukee by call- 
ing Marquette 8-6691. In other cities, consult your phone book. 


There's an eye for beauty as well as 
comfort when it comes to heating and 
ventilating Milwaukee classrooms. 
Several new, modern schools in the 
Milwaukee area have installed our Nesbitt 
Syncretizers. Not only do Nesbitt units 
provide unusually high operating effi- 
ciency, but their styling bi a delightful 
charm and grace to classrooms—and to 
hospital rooms and reception rooms as 
well. If this touches on a problem you're 
facing, call our nearest branch office for 
prices and data. There’s no obligation. 
4 
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COMFORT COOLING... 


The showplace of Baghdad, Iraq, is the 
King Ghazi Cinema. And we're highly 
honored that this important theatre 
selected American Blower fans and air 
washers to keep its patrons comfortably 
cool. The combination of American 
Blower fans and air washers forms a 
complete, — and economical 
method of comfort-cooling theatres, audi- 


toriums and other large areas at low 
cost. The fan provides an ample, circu- 
lating supply of outdoor air. air 
washer p sido purifies and freshens the 
air while removing dust and water- 
soluble odors. The effect is like the 
fresh breeze that follows a rain. Is there 
a profitable idea here for you? 











Recently, our Toledo branch teamed 
up with a bottle-washer manufacturer 

to solve the problem of drying 

bottles in their automatic bottle- 
washing machine. Several methods were 
tested. The one that did the job best 
involved the use of an American Blower 
Utility Set to blast air through a steam 
coil and over the bottles. An American 
Blower Utility Pressure Blower, blowing 
air through a manifold, forced warm 
air down into the bottles to remove any 
remaining drops of water. Result: The 
unit worked successfully and teamwork 
paid off! 


YOUR BUSINESS... 


No matter what business you're in, you 
can count on American Blower heating, 
cooling, drying, air conditioning or 

air handling equipment to do the job 
better, more economically. Phone or 
write our nearest branch office for data. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., .WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Division of AMERICAN Rapiaror & Standard Sanitary corroration 





YOUR BEST BUY 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


AIR HANDLING EQUIPMENT 





AMERICAN-STANDARD » AMERICAN BLOWER - CHURCH SEATS + DETROIT"LUBRICATOR - KEWANEE BOILERS - ROSS HEATER - TONAWANDA IRON 





CIO Crossroads 


Organization must decide 
whether to continue working 
with Democrats or to operate as 
an independent force in politics. 


CIO has an important political deci- 
sion that it has to make in the next 
few months. 

Should CIO continue to work with, 
and in, the Democratic Party? Or 
should it give in to some of its chief 
policymakers who would like ClO—and 
all the rest of labor—to be politically 
independent? 

ere was very little discussion from 
the platform on this issue at CIO’s 
annual convention in Chicago last week. 
But it was an important topic in con- 
vention-hall corridors and hotel rooms. 
And there appeared to be a lot of 
agreement that CIO should quit tying 
itself to the Democratic Party. 
eNo Labor Party—That wouldn’t 
mean creation of an out-and-out Labor 
Party. The long-time advocates of a 
third ty, mostly from the United 
Auto Wor ers, no longer talked of one. 
Indeed, some of them consistently re- 
ferred to the Democratic Party as “‘our 
arty.” 

What is indicated is the formation 
of a strong balance-of-power voting bloc 
—one able to help either Democrats or 
Republicans to win. The idea is that 
if labor can mobilize, and hold, that 
much voting strength, it will be wooed 
by both major parties. Both will bid 
for labor’s aid by naming “acceptable” 
candidates. 

Ostensibly, this is the way CIO and 
AFL political arms already are supposed 
to work. They're set up to back 
“friendly” candidates, regardless of 
party. But almost all “friends” backed 
so far have been Democrats. 
eA Further Step?—Some in CIO 
would go further—name “independent” 
candidates for office where neither 
Democrats or Republicans propose an 
acceptable candidate. They emphasize 
this wouldn’t be a “third-party move” 
but only sponsored independent can- 
didacy. 

Could that be a step toward a third 
party? Proponents of independent ac- 
tion in CIO only answer: “A formal 
third party is hard to form and get on 
the ballot in most states.” 
¢ AFL Must Help—A decision on more 
independent and acute action can’t 
be made by CIO alone. AFL, inde- 
pendent unions, and the politically 
potent railroad brotherhoods would 
1ave to follow the same course, or it 
would lead nowhere. 

Significantly, while CIO had a lot to 
say about politics from the convention 
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From delicate instruments to giant Diesel locomotives— 





maximum protection at lowest true cost! 


In the world’s largest shipping package 
a 231-ton Diesel-electric locomotive is 
assured of the finest surface protection. 
It's protected for a damage-free trip 
overseas by soft, strong, shock-absorbent 
KIMPAK* creped wadding. And KIMPAK 
affords equal shipping protection to in- 
struments, furniture, flowers, food and 
even precious liquids in delicate glass 
vials. For KIMPAK is designed to defend 
your product against all kinds of ship- 
ping hazards—from vibration, shock, 
pressure marking, rubbing, scratching. 

KIMPAK comes in rolls or sheets—in 
a wide range of guaranteed thicknesses 
and specifications to cover all Four Basic 


Kim 


#£6. US. PAT. OFR G 


“Tm REG U.S. PAT OFF. O CAM 


Methods of Interior Packaging: Surface 
Protection, Blocking and Bracing, Flota- 
tion, and Absorbent Packaging. So easy 
to apply, it saves literally hours in the 
shipping room. So clean, soft and non- 
abrasive, it serves to “dress up’ a pack- 
age, as well as to reduce damage in transit. 

Try KIMPAK soon. You'll find it not 
only cuts your shipping costs, but pro- 
vides “float packaging”—the world’s 
most effective shipping protection. See 
your nearest KIMPAK distributor listed 
in the classified telephone directory 
under “Packing Materials” or ‘Packing 
Materials — Shipping”; or write to Kim- 
berly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wis. 
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Fluoretor, a product of Menlo 
Research Laboratories, 
Menlo Park, California. 








Outboard motor, manufactured 
by Johnson Motors, 
Waukegan, Illinois. 


———— FREE BOOKLET! —____- 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
Neenah, Wisconsin BW-1250 
Please send me free, the illustrated 
KIMPAK booklet, “Float Packaging.” 


Name ______-. 
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These chinchillas won't have chilly chins 


When you pay $1600 for a pair of creatures not much larger than mice, keeping 
them healthy becomes important. That’s why Trane air conditioning equipment 
was installed in the eastern chinchilla ranch where this little fellow is being raised. 

These small, expensive animals—all potential fur coats—need low humidity 
and moderate temperatures, constantly, to thrive and produce perfect pelts. The 
Trane equipment attends to that. Likewise, in thousands of big buildings, stores, 
factories and homes from coast to coast, Trane-engineered products are heating, 
cooling, and conditioning air for greater comfort, health and efficiency. 

Trane representatives are engineers . . . ready to work with your architect, con- 
sulting engineer and contractor in solving your heating and air conditioning 
problems. 
BETTER WAY TO HEAT. Quick-heating, space-saving Trane Convectors team up 
with any steam or hot water system to provide better heat distribution and more 
comfort at low cost. 
FREE BOOKLET: “Choose Your Own Weather.” You may find the perfect solution to 
your own heating or air conditioning problem 
in this fully-illustrated book. Shows wide va- 
riety of buildings and many types of Trane 
systems. Write for your copy. 

THE TRANE COMPANY, LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 


EASTERN MFG. DIVISION SCRANTON, PA. 
TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. TORONTO 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT © OFFICES IN 80 CITIES 
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platform last week, it deferred strategy 
talks. Planning will begin after Jan. 1. 
Before that, CIO plans further discus- 
sions with AFL on “continuing cooper- 
ative joint activities” in political action. 

Right now, this much is certain: 
Regardless of the technique used, CIO's 
political action will continue. Before 
the convention, some top leaders urged 
that CIO lighten its emphasis on poli- 
tics. They were outvoted. And CIO 
President Philip Murray reported to 
delegates later on CIO political action: 
“We're going to continue our fight for 
the enactment of our whole liberal 
program by Congress and for repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley Act.” 

The next big date for that is 1952. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





Contempt indictments have been 
brought against seven officers and mem- 
bers of the United Electrical Workers 
(ex-CIO)—including Julius Emspak, 
UE | secretary-treasurer, and James 
Matles, organizing director. Indict- 
ments charge a refusal to answer House 
committee questions about pro-Com- 
munist activities. 


e 
Job bias is barred in Gary, Ind., by an 


ordinance passed by the city council. 


& 
A 9% wage boost age. gr 14¢ an 


hour) is in effect this week for 11,800 
hourly paid employees in New York 
Navy yards. 


® 
Building-service strike in Atlanta has 
given NLRB’s regional office there a 
new headache. The building where 
NLRB tents space is picketed. Union 
— won't cross the lines. So NLRB 
as to rent hotel rooms or go to union 
offices when it has business with labor. 

° 
A no-union vote (445-203) among em- 
ployces of Piasecki Helicopter Corp., 
Morton, Pa., rejected the United Auto 
Workers (CIO) as bargaining agent. 


e 
Picketing is illegal when a union that 
excludes barmaids as members pickets 
a bar to force it to hire only men. A 
Buffalo (N. Y.) court this week en- 
joined picketing unless the AFL union 
admits the bar’s barmaids as full mem- 
bers or lets them work with an exempt 
status under a contract. 

+ 
Women drivers are back at the wheels 
of some Salt Lake City buses—another 
sign of the growing manpower pinch. 


® 
CIO’s southern drive has perked up a 
little. Director John Riffe reported 42 
election wins between Sept. 15 and 
Nov. 15. 
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PUT THIS BRIGHT SPOT IN YOUR I95!1 ADVERTISING PLANS 


“How can we make our advertising bring in more sales?”” When that 
question comes up at the advertising budget meeting, Trade Mark Service 
in the ‘yellow pages’ is the answer that means a brighter sales picture. 

Trade Mark Service is the dealer identification plan that lists your 
local outlets in the ‘yellow pages’ of the telephone directory under your 
trade-mark or brand name. 

After your advertising has caught a prospect’s eye and convinced 
him your product is the one he wants, Trade Mark Service will direct 
him to WHERE your product is sold. This service is available in selected 
local markets or in all 32,000,000 directories all over the nation. 

Give your national advertising campaign local pull. To introduce more 
prospects to your dealers— to cut down substitution . . . include Trade 
Mark Service in your 1951 advertising plans. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, CALL YOUR LOCAL TELEPHONE BUSINESS 
OFFICE OR SEE THE LATEST EDITION OF STANDARD RATE AND DATA 








Who owns a Railroad Train? 


For one of the most remarkable demonstrations 
of cooperation and standardization you'll find 
anywhere—just observe a passing freight train. 
Each individual car may have come from any 
one of the several hundred individual roads that 
collectively —constitute America’s 
transportation system. 
Fifty— even 100 different 


owners may be represented. Yet the 


75 
equipment on each car must function r 
dependably in conjunction with the 
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equipment on every other. And furthermore— 
any new and improved equipment must be de- 
signed to operate successfully in combination 
with old, for change-overs on a million and three- 
quarter freight cars can’t be made overnight. 

Westinghouse Air Brake Company 
met this difficult but essential 
requirement by continuous research 


has 


directed at the sole objective of keep- 
ing brake progress abreast of trans- 


portation progress. 


XX Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


WILMERDING, 


PA. 
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Is Stalin pressing for a new Munich? 

More and more it looks that way. In fact, a U. S.-Russian showdown is 
almost certain by next spring. 

Meanwhile, the war with Communist China probably will keep going. 
But it still looks as though it will remain localized—even if General MacArthur 
starts bombing Manchuria. 

Korea has been a political war from the start. Only an over-all political 
settlement with Stalin—or U. S. victory in a world war—will end it, or others 
like it. 








e 

Stalin’s big goals now are control of Germany and Japan. 

If the U. S. would hand over these two, we could buy peace—for a while. 

But we'd be giving Stalin control of the whole world outside this hemi- 
sphere—plus highly important production facilities. And we won't fall for 
such a deal, of course. 

But Stalin’s strategy takes that into account, too. Even without a Munich 
or a Class A war, he can (1) tie down our manpower in the Far East, and (2) get 
Europe so jittery that it would continually be tempted to back out of the 
Atlantic Pact into ‘‘neutrality.”’ 





3 
Don’t look for much to come out of the Big Three meeting in Paris next 
week. Even if the Western diplomats decide to try for preliminary talks with 
Moscow, they will really be stalling for time. 


The only way for the U.S. to meet Stalin’s threat immediately is to 
mobilize in a hurry. 











It rnay be necessary, too, to beef up Britain’s strength right away—help 
the British to rearm and build their food stocks. 
As for the Continent, there's likely to be more emphasis on strengthening, 
Yugoslavia, Greece, and Turkey. 
U. S. aid for these three countries, especially if they form a military bloc, 
might pay off better in the short run than aid for France. 
e 


The U. S. and Britain are now closing ranks over Korea. 


London and Washington had drifted dangerously apart: Last week 
Britons were sure the Chinese Communists would agree to a buffer zone; the 
U. S. preferred to push on to the Manchurian border. 

Now that Peiping has given its answer, all British parties agree that 
Anglo-American unity is the important thing. You can see that in Foreign 
Minister Bevin’s hearty defense of MacArthur this week. 

e 


The U. S. won’t get more than half-hearted French support in the U. N. 


Most French leaders think that MacArthur's offensive—on the eve of 
negotiations with Peiping—was poor timing. They were primed for a settle- 
ment on almost any terms. 

This week's cabinet troubles—o surprise vote of censure against Defense 
Minister Jules Moch—will give French diplomats a handy pretext to be cau- 
tious of any U. S. moves. In the end, though, the French will string along with 
us as long as there’s no danger of an early war with Russia. 

* 
Should war with Russia appear imminent—count France out. 


Every Frenchman hos this agonizing fact in his mind: Only military 
police and a thin line of troops separate Paris and the Elbe. 
French leaders would do anything—even torpedo the Atlantic Pact and 
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make a neutrality deal—to keep invasion armies out of France. And the 
French people—almost to a man—would support them. 
e 

Schumacher’s Social Democrats have done it again in Germany. 

Last week, the Socialists defeated Chancellor Adenauer’s candidates in 
the Hesse and Wurttemberg-Baden state elections. This week, they whipped 
Adenauer in usually conservative Bavaria, Their platform: no rearmament 
now 





The Socialist swing puts Adenauer’s government on the spot. New 
elections are sure to come—unless U.S. High Commissioner McCloy can 
quiet down the rampaging Socialists. Meantime, there are indications thot 
Schumacher might accept a compromise on rearmament, 

e 

Washington isn’t too worried about Schumocher’s victories. 

The State Dept. figures that he is gunning for a general election next 
spring—that the anti-rearmament talk is partly campaign oratory. State 
feels that the West Germans, including the Socialists, will accept rearmament 
onte Western strength in Europe shows an increase. 

® 
The political upset in Germany has given France’s Pleven Plan a shot 








in the arm. 


That's the scheme for a West-European army, with slow mobilization of 
small German units, all under a European defense ministry (BW-Nov.4‘50, 
p137). 

Noting the Socialist triumphs in Germany, French officials reason: 

The German people have pretty well vetoed rearmament now, except 
on terms France can’t accept—complete sovereignty for Bonn and a rebirth 
of German militarism. That leaves a supranational framework for rearma- 


ment—the Pleven Plan—the only alternative. 








Paris thinks that strong French-American pressure could force the 
Germans to accept. Such pressure is forcing the Schuman Plan through. 


(page 117). 
@ 


The U. S. wants a new Allied statement on Germany soon. 

Washington would end most controls over the Bonn government. That 
includes ending the state of war that still exists between the Allies and West 
Germany. 

Bonn’s responsibility would increase. For example, the Germans wouldn't 
be able to call on the U.S, to bail them out of financial troubles of their own 
making. 

Meantime, U. S. troops in Germany would be bolstered. 

° 

Rearmament is beginning to gum up the British economy. 

Shortages of sulphur, brass, alloy steel, copper—to name a few—are 
hampering production. 

The number of workers needed for arms jobs is nearly double the 250,000 
estimate made in September. 

London is reaching for controls to ease the pressure. Already the gov- 
ernment is consulting manufacturers on restoring allocations. And broad 
price controls are in the works—to guarantee labor voters that the govern- 
ment is doing its best to slow down living costs. 
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West Europe O.K.'s Schuman Plan Draft 


Timetable now calls for signing of coal-steel treaty this month, 
ratification by February, operation of the plan by June. 

e West Germany’s legislature could upset schedule, though. It still 
doesn’t like some French proposals. 

e At best, full operation of the plan is still three years off, possibly 
more. Effects, in the main, will be slow moving. 


e As it stands, pact sets up high authority with full powers over 
coal-steel output, prices, and labor. 


PARIS—European negotiators this 
week agreed on the draft treaty for the 
Schuman Plan to pool the coal and 
steel of France, West Germany, Italy, 
and the Benelux countries. 

Sometime this month, the treaty will 
be signed—provided the brewing crisis 
in the French cabinet doesn’t bog down 
the negotiations. By February, 1951, 
if all goes according to schedule, it 
will be ratified by the member govern- 
ments. Before June, the me machin- 
ery is supposed to be in place. 

Thus within six months, Western 

Europe should have abolished _ tariffs 
and quotas and moved toward the first 
single market for coal and steel in its 
history. 
e Rearmament—There is more to the 
treaty agreement, however, than an end 
to economic restrictions. West Ger- 
many’s participation in the pact clears 
a big hurdle from the path of German 
rearmament. For the French National 
Assembly has insisted that Germany 
join the coal-steel pool before it is al 
lowed to start raising an army (BW— 
Nov.4’50,p1 37). 

There is also a good chance now that 
the pool idea will spread to other in- 
dustries. Railroads seem likely to be 
next. And negotiations for pooling basic 
agriculture and metalworking indus- 
tries are already well-advanced. 
¢ Obstacles—All this, however, doesn’t 
mean that the Schuman Plan in its 
final form will be here tomorrow. 
When the treaty comes up for ratifica- 
tion, Germany, for one, may well balk 
at many of the provisions. Bonn is feel- 
ing its oats these days, thanks to its 
key strategic position in Western 
Europe. In the months ahead, it may 
well stiffen its resistance to some of the 
major, French-sponsored points in the 
treaty. 

Even when the pact is ratified, there 
will be a long transitional period be- 
fore it operates fully. The Germans are 
talking of six or seven years; the French 
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are talking in terms of three or four. 
e What They Make It—There is this 
to remember, too. The Schuman Plan 
treaty is merely an instrument; it can 
turn out to be just what its signers 
make it. Right now, it’s a batch of 
general principles and a tremendously 
detailed plan of organization. But in 
use, it can be a beauty or a beast for 
Europe. It can bring competition to 
an economy long stifled by protection- 
ist, nationalist barriers. Or it can de- 
velop into a restrictive, neutrality- 
minded cartel, trying to recreate the 
old Europe that collapsed in 1939. 
e Shaping Forces—There are a lot of 
factors that will have much to do with 
how the pool develops: 

¢ U.S. foreign policy. The Ger- 
mans probably wouldn’t have agreed to 
the treaty if it hadn’t been for vigor- 
ous U.S. prodding. What’s needed 
now is continued U.S. pressure on the 
pool members to move them toward a 
really competitive market. 

¢ The high authority. The gov- 
erning body of the pool—the high au- 
thority—has emerged in the draft 
treaty with sweeping powers over the 
member nations’ steel and coal indus- 
trics. It has even more power than was 
outlined in the original Schuman pro- 
posal (BW—Jul.22’50,p105). 

This makes selection of the author- 
ity’s members a vital concern. Imagina- 
tive and disinterested men would be 
able to shove Western Europe’s econ- 
omy in the direction of a competitive, 
expanding economy. Simultaneously, 
they could fan popular enthusiasm for 
a full-dress European federation. But 
stooges for special interests could use 
the high authority as a brake to stall 
economic progress indefinitely. 

¢ World market conditions. There 
can’t be any real competition in West 
Europe’s coal and steel industries as 
long as the present rearmament boom 
lasts. French, German, Belgian steel 
mills have more orders than they can 


fill in the foreseeable future. This will 
cushion the shock of a unified market 
under the pool. But if the boom goes 
on very long, it can weaken the crea- 
tive role of the pool by depriving it of 
any real economic justification. 
¢ Other pools. If the pool pattern 

doesn’t catch on in other industries, 
it will bog down in coal and steel. 
Other industries that remain  strait- 
jacketed will be disrupted by a single 
market in coal and steel. 
¢ Hard Job—Making the plan succeed 
in the light of these five factors will be 
no easy job. Everyone remotely inter- 
ested in the Schuman Plan has been 
plagued by doubts, suspicions, and reser- 
vations since it was announced last May. 

Industrialists fear the pool may lead 
to more socialism by putting the steel 
and coal industries under a government- 
sponsored bureaucracy. The Socialists, 
on the other hand, figure that the pool 
will mean denationalization, boosting 
Western Europe capitalism. 

Employers fear the pool will weaken 
their bargaining power with labor. And 
labor is afraid that the 1 will lead 
to unemployment, shutdowns of mar- 
ginal industries, and low wages due to 
invasions of unemployed from other 
countries. in the pool. 
¢ Giant or Weakling—Some U.S. steel 
men think the pool—which will control 
50-million tons of steel each year—will 
become a powerful international cartel, 
practicing ruthless dumping tactics 
around the world. inst this, Euro- 
pean steel men fear the pool will open 
the door for domination of West 
Europe’s industry by American capital. 

U.S. leaders in Line are worried 
that the pool is a neutralist scheme, 
aimed at keeping Western Europe out 
of the East-West aerate. And the 
Communists denounce the pool as an 
American imperialist device to wage 
war against peace-loving Russia. 
¢ Miracle—It seems a major miracle 
that the draft treaty was hammered out 
at all in the face of all these appre- 
hensions. Credit to the enthusiasm 
of the French, Bs. pressure on the 
Germans—and to Korea. Europe's post- 
Korea business boom eased the fear 
of competition among the poo] mem- 
bers; tman, French, and Belgian 
steel mills today have all the orders 
they can handle. 


1. A Power-Packed Authority 


Here’s a brief summary of what the 
Schuman Plan draft treaty looks like: 
The high authority is the kingpin of 
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WANTED: 


U.S. ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURER 
WHO SEEKS SALES IN CANADA 


One of our clients . . . a leading 
manufacturer of electrical indus- 
trial and power equipment with 
full-scale manufacturing and sales 
facilities in Canada... would like 
to talk with United States manu- 
facturer of allied lines concerning 
either manufacture or sales repre- 
sentation of his goods in Canada. 
Our client is an internationally- 
known maker of high quality elec- 
trical products. To a United States 
company of similar calibre is 
offered a unique opportunity for a 
quick, economical entree to the 
rapidly growing Canadian indus- 
trial and utility electrical market. 
Write in full confidence to us. All 
communications will be answered 
promptly 


RUSSELL TY. KELLEY, LTD. 
86 Adelaide E, 


Toronto, Canada 
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FREE DESIGN 
FREE PROOFS 














‘oe BATTERY RECORDER 
WALKIE-RECORDALL 8 i>. miniature SATTER 
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RECORDER-PLAVBACK 

Continuous, permanent, . indexed 

only Se per hr. 

. Picke up sound up te 60 ft. Records confe 
» lectures, dictation, 2-way phone & sales talks; 
while walking, riding of flying. Records in closed 
briefcase with “hidden mike’! Write For Details 


MILES REPRODUCER CO _ INC 
Dee’t BWI 





eh) 
Hampshire 
Wond 





the classified advertising of the world of busi- 
ness management. For information write 
“clues,” Business Week. 





the pool mechanism. It will have five 
to seven members, chosen collectively 
by the governments from a common 
list. The authority will have wide power 
to regulate production, prices, invest- 
ment, rescarch, modernization, tariff 
and trade policies, and the wage and 
labor policies of the coal and steel in- 
dustries. 

¢ Output and Prices—On production, 
the authority will conduct continuing 
market forecasts; these will be used as 
the basis for recommended production 
programs. It will try to avoid indirectly 
the extremes of the business cycle by 
setting price limits and influencing gov- 
emment export and import policies. 
But, if need be, it can impose produc- 
tion and distribution programs, after 
consultation with the member govern- 
ments. Governments would be bound 
by the treaty to carry out high-authority 
decisions. 

On prices, the authority is pledged 
to guard against discriminatory pricing, 
and to encourage the lowest prices 
consistent with market conditions. It 
will control prices indirectly as far as 
possible by influencing government ac- 
tion and through its investment and 
production program. But it will have 
the power to fix maximum or minimum 
prices when it thinks it necessary. Also 
the authority will attempt to equalize 
prices during the transition period of 
the pool, giving subsidies to high-cost 
producers from low-cost producers. 
¢ Investment arid Labor— The authority 
will have the right to examine all major 
investment projects within the coal and 
steel industries in the light of the needs 
of the economy as a whole. Approved 
investments will get loans or grants. 


Funds will come from levies on coal and 
steel production. 

As for labor, the authority will set up 
a readaptation fund to aid workers who 
may be unemployed as a result of the 
creation of the pool. The fund will help 
find them new jobs, finance migration 
and re-education. Attempts will also be 
made to boost labor mobility in the pool 
area; special work cards will be issued to 
permit workers to migrate across na- 
tional frontiers. 

Finally, the high authority will act as 
the member nations’ agent in making 
commercial deals with non-Schuman 
Plan countries. That means harmoniz- 
ing tariffs at the frontiers of the Euro- 
pean market. 


Il. Interlocking Agencies 


In addition to the high authority, 
the treaty also creates a number of 
other organs. There’s a consultative 
committee, regional producers’ associ- 
ations, the common assembly, the coun- 
cil of ministers, and a court of justice. 

The consultative committee will con- 
sist of producers, consumers, and intcr- 
national labor groups. The regional 
producers’ groups will act as a link be- 
tween the high authority and industry 
back home. The common assembly will 
have delegates elected from the _par- 
liaments of the member countries, 
meeting once a year to examine the 
annual report of the high authority. 
The assembly can force a group resig- 
nation of the high authority by a ma- 
jority vote. 

The council of ministers will be 
made up of one government minister 
from each member nation. It will keep 


All Roads Lead to Rome’s Union Station 


Romans are boasting about their rakish new 
railway station, one of the most modern in 
Europe. Reconstruction of the old Rome 
station—a pet project of Mussolini’s—began 


in 1938; but World War II interrupted, 
and the work has just recently been finished. 
A total of 440 trains, 120,000 passengers 
use the 27-track terminal each day. 
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Fora SURFACTANT 


(anionic, non-ionic or cationic) 


on ANTARON or an IGEPAL 





an IGEPON or an ANTAROX 





an ANTARANE or a NEKAL 





an EMULPHOR or an ANTARATE 





a PREVENTOL, RAMASIT, 
NULLAPON, COLLORESINE 
or other finishing agents 


ucts 
A PROD 
a prssturr conronation 
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..eone source of supply 
now serves all your needs 


More than 30 major industries need one or more 
of the types of products suggested in the brief 
listing above. Now all are available from one 
source. One of these may make your product 
easier to sell or less expensive to manufacture. 


As of October 1, 1950, Antara Products— 
General Aniline & Film Corporation was merged 
with the Organic Chemicals Division of General 
Dyestuff Corporation. 


The new Antara Products Division of General 
Dyestuff Corporation, thus formed, will coordi- 
nate and handle the sales and services of all chem- 
icals, intermediates, and allied products made 


by the General Aniline & Film Corporation. 


Extensive research staffs and facilities support 
the development and application of all Antara 
Products—available to work with you in the im- 
provement of an existing product or the develop- 
ment of a new one. Your inquiry is invited— 
without obligation. It will bring a prompt opinion 
as to whether one of the Antara Products may 
be adaptable to your needs. Kindly address your 
inquiry to Department 63. 


norte: The Dyestuff Division of General Dyestuff 
Corporation will continue to operate as before, 
without change in personnel or policy. 


ANTARA. PRODUCTS 


DIVISION OF 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


435 HUDSON STREET - NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 
BRANCHES 
Boston © Providence * Philadelphia * Charlotte, N. C. * Chicago * Portland, Ore. * San Francisco * Oakland 
In Canada: Chemical Developments of Canada Limited, Leaside, Toronto 17 
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Published every other week—closes 12 days in advance. Rate—$4.50 per line $2.25 per 
line for positions wanted ads), minin.um 3 lines, Allow 5 average words as line; count 
2 words for box number. Write for special rates for Business Services advertisements. 
Address box number replies c/o BUSINESS WEEK to the office nearest you. 
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EMPLOYMENT 


Daciti. ¥ nt 


Senior Engineer Wanted By consulting engineer- 
ing firm located in New ‘york City. Must be 
graduate of recognized engineering college 
with manufacturing experience in metal wor 
ing industry as Plant Manager or Assistant 
Plant Manager. Age 35-45. Give age, educa- 
tion, experience, references and salary eR 
All replies kept confidential. Box 8202 





B. sat Ww, hin 
w 
9 g , 38 yrs. old. Exper 
in gold refinery, ore dressing, electro chemis- 
try and research. Graduate of Freiberg, Sax- 
ony. Languages: English, German, Russian. 


Box 8243. bard lt 
Chief Engineer, , ME, 4 ion as 
Executive Engineer or Staff Assistant. Experi- 
enced in organizing functions and personnel, 
product development, methods, ; Broad 
engineering background Listed “Who's 
Who in Engineering”. Present earnings—five 


figures. Box 8262 Pee are 
Personnel Direct ji d in labor nego- 
tiations, job evaluation, absenteeism control, 
morale work; LL.B. degree and special train- 
ing tn labor relations. Age 44, married. P.O, 
Hox 1127, Louisville, 1, Ky. 
Advertising M g with 

chemical  expaclanee. 8 years with ad - E-, 
Chemical engineer, author, consultant. Goo 

organizer and administrator. Presently copy 
chief tn N.Y¥.C. agency heavy with industrial 
accounts. Wants to contact management 
needing a sales promotion and advertising 
manager with a technical background. 3 

$12-15,000. All replies answered. 
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Deferred. 
Box 8316 
Crackerjack Chemical 
shooter, coordinator, proce improvement, 
cost reduction, construction, design. Heavy 
inorganics. Sulphuric acid, sulphur and re- 
covery. Available as technical-executive as- 
sistant, Box 8311. ee 
House orgen editor, public relations man, listed 
by “Who's Who in America.” Box 8313, 


===== Selling Opportunities Wanted === 


Aveilable, Manufacturer's Agent, lilinois, Proven 
Sales Record, Experienced in direct industrial 
sales, jobber and salesman training. Master's 
Degree, University of Illinois, technical back- 
ground, 88, opportunity for substantial earn- 
ings imperative, Will travel. Box 7971. 
Established Manutact 3 Agent desires addi- 
tional first grade item for heavy industries re- 
quiring expert presentation to top executives in 
the east, Box 83132. 


== mployment Services===——=—== 
Executives—Contemplating a Change? Your per- 


sonal requirements met thru our flexible pro- 
cedures, with full protection of your present 
position. We have the know-how and nation- 
wide contacts to negotiate successfully for you. 
Details on request. Jepson Executive Service, 
(Est. 1939), 1082 Porter Bldg., Kansas City 2. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


8x10 Genuine Glossy Photos in One Day, S¢ Each 
in 5,000 lots; 5%¢-1,000 lots; $7.99 per 100. No 
negative charge. No extras, K. Copy-Art, 
165 W. 46 St., N. ¥., PL 7-0233. ~ 
For Latin American and or European publicity 
contact: EZB, Aureliano Rivera 4, Mexico, 20, 
D. 


Engineer, 33, tro 





214- “313% per year Loons on Life ins. Policies 


r resent Loans Tranaferred. Henry Lederer Co., 
454 So. Catalina St., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
Courtesy to Insurance Agents and Brokers. 
Need a confidential r from abroad? Spot 
checks on distributing set-upa, competition. 
Media Sales outlets. Currency regulations, 
Legislative developments. Representatives all 
over the world For details, write Overseas 
Business Services, McGraw-Hill International 
Corporation, 330 West 42, ew York Y 


Advertising and sales promotion service tailored 
to needs of small to medium industrial adver- 
tiser. Complete facilities for preparation of 
trade paper advertisements, sales literature, 
salesmen's aids. Sensible art work, money- 
saving production techniques No obligation 
to consult Advertising Workshop, Box 112. 
Greens Farms, Connecticut. 

Ohio Steel Fabricator seeks work for 1000 and 
2000 ton hydraulic presses, prompt deliveries 
assured. Write Box $269 
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Experienced Ghost Writer: Will meke your 
speeches and articles more interesting. Rea- 
sonable rates. Write Box 8252. 


EQUIPMENT 


ne-— Twin Beechcraft, P&W Engines. 
Executive Transport, 8 place, full equipment. 
Excellent. Security Parachute Co., Oakland 
Airport, Calif. 








Motors, , Diesels, Com- 
yressors ‘World's Largest Inventory’ New and 
ebuilt Immediate Delivery—Stock Shipment, 

Electric Equipment Co., Rochester, N. 

New and Used Metal Working Machinery For 

Immediate Delivery. Unconditionally Guaran- 

teed. Will purchase One machine or Entire 

Plants. Robert W. Rice Machinery Co., Inc., 

212 So. Clinton St., Chicago 6. 


Special 
Press @ 


ered” pages fall into your hands. One girl does 
awiftly the task of many. Sizes for office and 
commercial departments. Check your work 
and savings on our Simplified Survey Sheet 
—"» mmatied on request. Thomas Mechanical 
Collator Corp., 30 Church St., New York 
Phone Digby §-2270. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Own @ Venetian Blind Laundry on 

territory basis. 50 unite successfully o 

Total cost $6750.00 on time payment pla 

for Booklet “Aiming at a First Year $15, 000 
rofit.” A, G, Laundry, Inc., 101 S. 44th St., 


re 

Philadelphia 4, Penn. 

For the Business Mon. . . . who is seeking a 
good investment in rural real estate see our 
big free Winter catalog. Bargains in many 
states... . equipped farms, rem retire- 
ment homes, tourist courts, etc., 

tures. Write for gee yas copy tod ay. “"U nlted 
a Agency, 2825-BW Main St., Kansas City 

lo. 


Business executives: our free 32-page Cataleg 
over 200 Christmas gifts, prices $1 to $35, will 
solve your customers-employees-personal-fam- 
A ae t problems. Noveltyme Studios, Hellam 
. Catalog sent return mail, first class, 
Valley Forge Farms Tendersealed Smoked Tur- 
keys—unique, preferred Christmas remem- 
brances for business associates, customers, 
prospects, employees! Ready-to-serve, immac- 
ulate, no waste, treat for recipient's entire 
family-—or yours. Fully guaranteed. Send gift 
list: we ship individually postpaid, gift- 
wrapped, gift cards, dates you specify, order 1 
to 500 smoked birds. Choose weights from 7 
to 15 Ibs., only $1.60 ib. Discount 10% on 10 
birds or more. Valley Forge Farms, Lansdale 
18, Pa., phone Center Point 2611 
For suitable Xmes gifts, cig. lighters, leather 
goods, min. cameras, for customers, staff. 
Unita Commodities Corp., 545 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, N.Y. 
Duncan Hines Holiday Gift Box of Fine Foods. 
A connoiseur's selection of delicacies pack-for 
gift-giving in attractive holly red book-like 
box. Ideal for friends, family, business associ- 
ates who appreciate ne food. Selection in- 
cludes Duncan Hines candied pickles, arti- 
choke relish, hot sweet relish, orange marma- 
lade, spiced crab apples, sweet cherry rings, 
complete postpaid $7.95. Send check or money 
order to Hines-Park Foods, Inc., 315 E. State 
Street, Ithaca, N. Y. 


PLANTS—PROPERTIES 


Two Story Modern Plant—built 1930—21,000 
aq. ft. floor space. Near Hastings, Nebraska 
County seat tewn of 900 abundant low cost 
labor—no housing problem. Clear title with 
immediate possession. Equipment consists of 
3 presses—125, 60 and 40 ton. P.O. Box #105, 
Harvey, Illinois, or phone Harvey 4680 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


Market Research ——————=-—= 


McGRAW-HILL RESEARCH 
Completely equipped, through McGraw-Hill’s 1949 
| Census of Manufacturing Plants and other services, | 
} to help companies--SELLING TO INDUSTRY— | 
| determine market, rate sales rab ead ete | 
| 42 St., N.Y. 18, N.Y. | 





"4, 








J.C. Spurr, Director 330 W. 








the governments informed on _high- 
authority doings. 

The court of justice will see to it 
that actions of the high authority con- 
form with the terms of the treaty. The 
court can annul actions, and it can 
force the authority to act. 
¢ Tariffs—The treaty also calls for final 
and complete abolition of all tariffs and 
freight differentials for coal and steel 
products within the pool area. All pur- 
chasers are to have equal access, on 
equal terms, to coal, steel, iron ore, 
manganese, and scra 

 Benefits—It’s Sead: to predict what 
immediate impact the pool will have 
on Western Europe’s economy. In- 
creased specialization of production of 
finished steels is likely to be a slow 
process. The chief short-range benefits 
will come from a more active intra- 
European trade in coal, coke, and iron 
ore. And the biggest potential econo- 
mies will pews, stem from replace- 
ment of high-cost Belgian and French 
coal with expanded, low-cost Ruhr pro- 
duction. This will go hand in hand 
with a switch from Germany’s high-cost 
iron ore to cheaper French ore. 


Pioneer Gas Line 


For the first time, Alberta’s natural gas is 
serving the outside world. Westcoast Trans- 
mission Co., Ltd.’s new pipeline connects 
Dawson Creek, B. C., with the rich fields 
of northern Alberta. Next stop may be the 
U. S. Westcoast and its American subsidiary, 
Westcoast Transmission Co., Inc., are lead- 
ing contenders for the right to build a line 
hooking up Alberta and the Pacific North- 
west (BW—Sep.30°50,p77). Alberta’s _re- 
serves are estimated at 7-trillion cu. ft. 
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French Farmalls 


International Harvester 
starts tractor production at Saint 
Dizier. Drive to build up to self- 
sufficient industry is on. 


PARIS—International Harvester Co. 
is shouldering into the French tractor 
market in a big way. Shiny, red Farm- 
alls—the first U.S. tractors to be made 
in France—have begun to roll off the 
new assembly line of Compagnie Inter- 
nationale des Machines Agricoles, I-H’s 
French subsidiary. 

CIMA’s brand-new plant at Saint 
Dizier (BW —Feb.25’50,p129), about 
120 miles east of Paris, is turning out 
just a trickle of tractors now. But by 
1954, the company’s target year, output 
will have jumped tenfold—to 7,500 ma- 
chines annually. That will make CIMA 
France's second-largest tractor producer, 
right behind Regie Renault. And 
French planners hope it will make their 
country entirely self-sufficient as far as 
tractors are concerned. 

Right now, 80% of the parts used at 
Saint Dizier come from Harvester 
plants in the U.S., the rest from the 
company’s two parts factories in France. 
But by 1954, the French suppliers will 
be turning out enough parts to make 
imports from the U.S. unnecessary. 

¢ Help for I-H—I-H_ has had lots of 
help in setting up the Saint Dizier plant 
and modernizing the parts plants. 
French banks and the government’s 
Modernization & Equipment Fund 
have kicked in $5.6-million. ECA has 
come through with $4.6-million; I-H’s 
ante amounts to $2.8-million. 

¢ Building an Industry—The CIMA 
project is part of an ambitious program 
to create a French tractor industry, 
turning out 40,000 units yearly. The 
French had to start right from scratch, 
since they produced almost no tractors 
prewar. In 1939, France had one trac- 
tor for every 1,500 acres of cultivated 
land; the British had one for every 100 
acres; the U.S., one for 175 acres. 

Since the war, France has managed 
to boost its tractor pool to 120,000 
vehicles, 60% of them imported. The 
target: 200,000. 
¢ Slow Sales—There’s one __ joker, 
though. French manufacturers can’t 
seem to sell all the tractors they make 
now. And the parade of Farmalls out 
of Saint Dizier isn’t likely to help any. 
So tractor men aren’t entirely happy 
about CIMA’s expansion. 

Government officials shrug off pro- 
tests, point out that the CIMA project 
is an important part of the Monnet 
Plan. Besides, they figure that, once the 
industry hits its 40,000-a-year stride, 
prices will fall at least 10% to 15%. 
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‘Vanni 
APPLRRCES 


te Brasren 
ANUFAC TURING 
OnmPany 


& S. W FARBER deat “ 


A champ can always be counted upon to give outstanding performance. 

In the appliance field, as in sports, there is a wide variety of champions. 
Most of these champion products have parts of one type or another made of 
McKee glass—so many that McKee glass might be considered one of the 
marks of a champion. 

Reasons for using McKee glass parts are as varied as the parts themselves. 
That's why you may find McKee a valuable asset on your team. 

Can McKee help you turn out more appliances faster? Can McKee help you 
keep your product costs down? Can McKee’s cnormous capacity shatter 
profit bottlenecks for you? Can McKee help your product perform like a 
champ when your competitive position calls for it? 


The only sure way to find out—and it doesn’t cost anything—is to talk 
over your ideas, designs or problems with a McKee man. Make your arrange- 
ments today. 


McKEE GLass COMPANY 
JEANNETTE, PA. ¢ ESTABLISHED 1853 
Makers of the World's Most Complete Line of Glass Cooking Ware 











Just Out! 





THE TECHNIQUE OF 
EXECUTIVE 
LEADERSHIP 


1. Botis down the qualities of executive 
leadership into ten specific, — atandable 
groupe—simple matters of how to 
to wi . the 
sort of mental sod Bay sy 
energy you bring to as job, 
ete. — a oe tells any how to 
on these 


check 

Quelities and. and gives bore 

Practical. things you ca 

to improve yourself in 1 ey 
— of tips, 


Contains 
and shortcuts 


suggestions, 
that help put you im line 


a. bromot ~~ you & 
James = ae 
pages, $3.50, 








WINNING 
YOUR WAY 
WITH PEOPLE 


2. A book that tells you how to make 
people like yeu, how to win success in 
your work, home and social life. Explains 
how easy it is to get along with everyone you meet, 
how you can avold losing your temper, how to 
turn “‘had breaks’ into helpful assets—how to sell 
yourself and your ideas to others, Every principle 
that makes for business success and enjoyable living 


to enjoy a richer, smoother Pg ag Po with people 
in every walk of life. a Asst. te 
Pres. So. Pac. R.R. 272 














PUBLIC SPEAKING 
FOR BUSINESSMEN 


3, This revised third edl- 
tion shows you how to 
develop your own ideas 
into an effective speech. 
Gives you advice on all 
problems which occur in 
business—speaking at a 
meeting, at * sales con- 
ference, or in a small 
group. Will help you 
make public speaking a 
weapon in your 

. A practical, step- 
approach, y 

G. Hoffman, 

U., 412 pages, 











HOW TO WRITE BETTER 
BUSINESS LETTERS 


(New Third Edition) 
4. Puts at your fingertips the funda- 
mentals, tips and short cuts a can 
help you make your business lette out- 
standing . . the kind that quickly get 
the results you want, 
Explains principles 
involved and proced- 
ures to follow in pre- 
paring and dictating 
all kinds of letters 
effectively—sales, in- 
quiry, complaint and 
collection, applica- 
tion and routine, ete 
oy Earle A. Buckley. 
238 pages, 83.00, 
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SEE THESE BOOKS 10 DAYS FREE 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO 

330 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 18, N. Y. 

Send me hook( responding to number en- 
circled below for ‘lo days examination on approval 
In 10 days I wil remit fo book(s) IT keep, plus 
few cents for delivers ge re ture unwanted book(s) 
post paid (We pay for ry if you remit with 
this coupon; same re evurn ripiiees ’ 


4 


Company 


HRW -12-2-50 


Position 
This offer applies to U.S. only 
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THE DREAM. Plans call for housing 550,000 Britons in model homes like this at Harlow. 
Fourteen small cities were to be created in the empty countryside. But... 


Britain's “New Towns’ Lag 


Labor and material shortages, plus need to speed up pro- 
duction of existing plants, slow up Labor government's plan to de- 
centralize industry. The goal is 123,000 houses built in 20 years. 


LONDON-The blueprints for Brit- 

ain’s ‘New Town” program are in full 
bloom, but the towns themselves are 
withering on the vine. Hard economic 
problems have squtezed the life out 
of the Labor government's bright dream 
of 14 brand-new cities—garden homes 
with built-in industry. 
e Began in 1946—When Parliament 
passed the New Towns Act, back in 
1946, pretty much everyone admitted 
it would be a great idea—if it worked. 
Spang-new homes would be built for 
nearly 550,000 people, pretty homes, 
surrounded by grass, unsmirched by the 
industrial soot of years. Fourteen towns 
—small cities, really—would be created 
out of nothing in the countryside. 

The new homes would attract work- 
ers; the workers would attract factories. 
A new life would begin for half-a-mil- 
lion people who were ill-housed and 
scrabbling in overcrowded cities. 

Eight of the New Towns were placed 
just outside the London area, where 
they could drain people from a city al- 
teady jammed beyond its power to 
supply jobs. The others were strate- 
gically located in England, Wales, and 
Scotland. 
¢ Planning—The whole project was very 
carefully planned. Even foes of such 
government activities admitted the 
plans were good—as far as they went. 
But now it seems that they went too 
far. 

Here’s the progress report for four 
years, up to June 30: 


For the 14 towns, 123,000 houses 
were to be built in 20 years; so far, 
only 365 have been completed. By the 
cnd of the year, the total should reach 
a meager 980. At seven of the 14 sites 
building hasn't even started yet. 

e Factories, attracted by the new 
towns, were to provide 100,000 new 
jobs for workers Tins in them; so far, 
only 660 workers have found such work. 

And there’s nothing in the picture 

now, to indicate that the project will 
show late foot to make up the huge 
lag. Conservatives are gurgling happily 
that once more, just as in National 
Health Service, the Labor government 
has bitten off quite a bit more than it 
can chew. 
e Rising Costs—The original New 
Towns Act set up development corpo- 
rations for each planned community. 
For the first five vears, a limit of £50- 
million was set for the amount that 
the corporations could draw from the 
Treasury. Over-all cost for a com- 
munity of 50,000 people was first esti- 
mated at £19-million, of which the 
corporation was to provide £15-million. 
The rest was to come out of land taxes. 
Rising costs have already tacked an 
extra £10-million on the estimated cost 
of cach 50,000-person town. 

But rising costs have not been the 
chief factor cutting progress down to 
a turtle-crawl. Shortages of men and 
materials, plus unexpected contin- 
gencies, have done the real execution. 

Take materials, for example. Bombed 
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and beaten-up England can complete 
just about 200,000 houses a year. Of 
this total, the New Towns can claim 
only a small share. Repairs to existing 
buildings all sorts of imperative needs, 
can claim priority over the New Towns. 
¢ Labor Shortage—Just as critical is the 
labor situation. There aren’t enough 
construction workers in Britain to go 
around. It is estimated that each town 
will require from 3,000 to 4,000 work- 
ers at the peak construction. But today, 
the Hemel Newstead community, de- 
signed for 60,000 people, can find only 
300 workers. And that’s the biggest 
group of all; the mage. project has 
a mere 100. Others, still in the plan- 
ning stage, of course have none at all. 

xisting Factories—Britain’s balance- 
pr -payments problem has spoiled the 
hope of getting five new factories in 
the New Towns. To live, the nation 
must export; speeded-up production is 
the No. 1 requirement—present produc- 
tion, that is, not pie in the sky. 

That means that existing factories get 
a priority ow what they need. And new 
factories—when they get permission to 
go ahead—generally want to build at 
established labor markets, not towns 
where labor may be someday. 

It all adds up to very tough sledding 

for the New Towns. But- there are a 
lot of workers in Britain who trudge out 
to the sites for a look. What they see 
—the fraction that’s completed—makes 
their mouths water. The house at Har- 
low, in Essex (picture, page 122), looks 
like paradise to any city worker. 
e Sights Raised—Harlow was originally 
planned to draw 60,000 people away 
from nearby London; lately, there’s 
been talk of raising it to 80,000. But 
Harlow in June had just 102 houses 
completed or under way. One factory 
was being built. The visiting would-be 
tenant can see well-planned roads, 
parks, schools, and shopping areas— 
but they’re laid out, not built. 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





Conrad Hilton’s Hilton Hotels Corp. 
has a contract to lease and operate the 
$6-million Albergo dei Cavalieri Hilton, 
to be built soon in Rome. 

8 
Soviets sent the U.S. stockpile $1.3- 
million worth of manganese and chrome 
ore during September, $1-million more 
than the August shipment. The U.S. 
held exports to Russia down to $50,000 
for the month. 

8 
German prefabs will house Australians 
under an agreement signed by the state 
of Victoria and a Bavarian firm. The 
Germans will send 6,000 wood prefabs, 
plus builders and machinery to erect 
them. 
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THE TREND 


The President Proposes, but Congress Disposes 


The Administration’s ideas on excess-profits taxation 
are now on the record. The House Ways & Means 
Committee has completed its carefully controlled week 
of hearings on the bill. Its report is now priority busi- 
ness for the House of Representatives. 

The high-handed manner in which the hearings were 
put on an Administration bill-or-nothing basis got the 
whole proceeding off to a bad start. Worse still is the 
bill itself that the President is trying to ram through the 
lame-duck Congress. 

The heart of it is to declare as excess any profits that 
exceed 75% of the average for the best three years during 
1946-49. These extra earnings would be subject to a 
75% levy (BW—Nov.18'50,p24). The familiar invested- 
capital formula is provided as an alternative. 

It was this kind of proposal that the Administration 
tossed at a business community that was ready and 
willing to bear its fair share of new defense taxation. 
The bill got a poor reception and rightfully so. For 
it is nothing but a plain fraud. 

In the name of taxing “excess” profits, it includes as 
excess 25%, of base-period earnings. This the White 
House did in spite of the President’s statement on 
Sept. 9 that the new tax law should include . . . “a just 
and fair excess-profits tax, which will recapture excess 
profits made since the start of the Communist aggres- 
sion in Korea.” That the bill’s formula went down a 
little hard even with Secretary of the Treasury Snyder 
is indicated by his reference to the measure as a “‘defense- 
profits” tax and not an “excess-profits” tax. 

Nor can the need for revenue be used to cover up this 
chicanery. An honest plan to tax “excess” profits would 
allow a 100% credit for base-period earnings (as was 
the practice in World War II), then tax profits in excess 
of that at a higher rate, as required. 


Other Fish 


But there is every reason to believe that the Adminis- 
tration hopes to fry some other fish at the same time 
as it raises money. Under the guise of war taxation, it 
secks to cut down the level of corporate profits remain- 
ing to businesses and their owners. This is an old-time 
practice of Big Government. 

In its book, taxation for revenue is by now a second- 
rate criterion of tax measures. ‘Taxation for political 
advantage scems to be the guiding motive. Meanwhile, 
another—and now vital—criterion, inflation control, is 
wholly ignored in the Administration’s bill. As a 
matter of fact, the emphasis that the President is giv- 
ing to excess-profits taxation suggests he either plans no 
serious inflation control or has no confidence in his 
For any large corporate profits 


program to that end. 
from here on out will be the product of inflation. 

Any tax bill enacted at this time is terribly important. 
An excess-profits tax measure, for example, is not an 
emergency action for a year or two or five. No one can 
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see the end of the world crisis that is evoking new taxa- 
tion as part of our rearmament effort. These new taxes 
will be the law of the land for a long time to come. 

That is why it is so urgent that a basic change in 
our tax structure, such as the Administration’s bill con- 
templates, should satisfy the criteria of providing revenue, 
controlling inflation, and fostering our productive 
strength. 

On the last two of these counts the President's bill 
fails. Fortunately, alternatives have already been put 
forward, several by business itself. They promise to 
yield as much revenue from corporate levies as does the 
White House scheme, but they are free of its great 
defects. These counterproposals deserve the most care- 
ful scrutiny. And they will get it. 

For, in matters of taxation, the President proposes, but 
Congress disposes. 


Man Bites Dog 


Out of the Midwest a few days ago came a welcome 
man-bites-dog story. 

Charles B. Shuman, president of the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Assn., the biggest state farm organization in the 
country, called for a drastic reduction in federal farm 
spending. What's more, he urged farmers to take the 
lead in moves to cut such nondefense outlays. Said 
Shuman, “Certainly neither farmers nor Congress con- 
templated the present huge federal agricultural bureauc- 
racy with the expenditure of millions of dollars in 
administrative costs and subsidies during a period of 
high farm income.” 

He didn’t report, but he could have, that last year 
in DeKalb County, Il].—one of the richest in the coun- 
try—178 men and women were working for the federal 
government in agricultural programs of one kind or 
another. This kind of thing appalls responsible farm 
leaders like Shuman who helped put legislation on the 
statute books to help agriculture out of depressions. 

Shuman no doubt means what he says. Most corn- 
belt farmers would likely back him up. But other farm 
leaders—notably those in the South—have come forward 
with no such broad, nation-centered views. 

There is another difficult aspect of getting our agri- 
cultural policy in shape. Farm legislation is now more 
than ever fashioned to satisfy pressures from specific 
commodity groups. Such groups have direct access to 
congressmen from their districts. They do not work 
through the big farm organizations that have to take a 
broader, more national view. That fact helps make for 
unsound, patch-quilt farm laws. 

The main purpose of the Shuman call is clear, and 
it is a good example of how private and public interests 
can coincide: If agriculture puts its house in order, 
it can demand the same thing of other groups in the 
economy. And that’s sound whatever way you look at it. 
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WitTu THE NEED CAME THE POWER 


Virginia Electric and Power 
Company instituted an expansion 
program in 1944 to more than double 
their electric generating capacity. 
These new power stations and 
extensions, three of which are 
illustrated here, are outstanding 
examples of efficient design for 
consistently reliable year-in, year-out, 
high-capacity performance. Facilities 
for this program, completed and in 
process of completion, will produce a 
total of approximately one-half million 
kilowatts. Design and construction 
are by Stone & Webster Engineering 
Corporation. 





1. Chesterfield Power 
Station, first with an 
installed rated capacity 
of 50,000 kw, has been 
extended with an addi- 
tional installed rated 
capacity of 60,000 kw. 

. Recently completed 
Bremo Power Station 
extension, 60,000 kw rated 
capacity. 

. Possum Point Power 
Station where an exten- 
sion of 60,000 kw rated 
capacity is under con- 
struction, 
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helpful to you. 


MORE BUSHELS 
eee MORE DOLLARS 


Unless bugs and weeds are kept under 
control, they destroy about one tenth of 
the nation’s crops every year. 

This means in i of one hour out of 
every. ten, one bushel out of every ten, 
one dollar out of every ten... Act now 
to stop this frightful waste! Harvest 
more Rcd and more dollars—use 
Monsanto chemicals contained in 
agricultural insecticides and herbicides 
made’ and sold by leading 

formulators. 


more fruits 
more vegetables 


One of the most effective Monsanto 
chemicals used to increase fruit and 
vegetable yields is Nifos*-T, Monsanto's 
TEPP. It is very potent in weak solutions 
—residual toxicity is negligible... Niran,* 
Monsanto's parathion, is one of the 
newer insecticidal chemicals. Because it is 
extremely toxic, it must be handled 

and applied with great care, 
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] Weed control, grains 
Weed control, brambies, briars ODT 
Weed control, rights-of-way 2,4-D 
Wetting agent, Santomerse 
Anti-caking agent, Santocel 


Plastic ‘‘Hotovse’’ caps 





FORMULATORS AND MANUFACTURERS—Please ch 


| Plastic berry boxes 


more grains 


Formulations of Monsanto 2,4-D are 
highly effective in destroying weeds 
that choke and smother growing grains. 
Since this important chemical is 
“selective” in action, it attacks and 
destroys weeds only; doesn’t harm grain 
..+ DDT is another valuable Monsanto 
chemical—used in insecticide 
formulations to control corn borers. 


more acres 


One of the more recent Monsanto 
herbicidal chemicals is 2,4,5-T. It is 
especially effective in destroying heavy, 
fibrous, woody weeds, thus restoring more 
acreage to productive use. It eliminates 
many sae that resist 2,4-D, such as 
brambles, briars, poison ivy. Also 
recommended for clearing rights-of-way 
... Another chemical useful in all 

types of liquid solutions is Santomerse.* 
The addition of this wetting agent 
causes the solution to spread more 
rapidly and completely over 

surfaces to which it is applied. 
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more 
bales 


Cotton growers get more bales per acre 
by using formulations of Monsanto 

DDT and TEPP. Applied to cotton, DDT 
checks boll worms and other insects— 
promotes greater yields, more dollars 

per acre. TEPP controls cotton : i. 
... Still another chemical especially 
useful in all dust formulations is 
Santocel.* This Monsanto silica aerogel 
acts as an anti-caking agent; 

pertuits free flow and more effective 
application of dry powders. 


more 
sales 


Monsanto Plastics, too, find wide use in 
agriculture. Examples: A clear 

Lustrex* “Hotouse” plant cap, used to 
replace paper, assists germination and 
growth... A new Lustrex berry box 
offers many sales advantages. 

Better ventilation assures less spoilage— 
entire contents are visible--can be 
washed without removal from the box. 


more information 


Formulators of insecticides and 
herbicides can get more information on 
Monsanto agricultural chemicals by 
checking and returning the coupon or 
writing MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, 1724 South Second Street, 
St. Louis 4, Missouri. Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. 
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eck information you want...then fill in the coupon and return to Monsanto 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


1724 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri 


Please send information on products checked at the left to— 


Name 
Company 
Address 


City 


Title 





